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Lhe Life and Death of Wilmington’s 
first Theatre 


By WILLIAM H. CONNER* 


ILMINGTON’S first recorded adventure with the 
theatre proper, in the form of a series of standard 
popular plays put on by competent actors on a pro- 

fessional visit of over a fortnight, was launched on Monday, 
August 6, 1827, at Vandever’s Tavern, on the borough line at 
the Kennett turnpike.’ 


On this occasion, Kotzebue’s celebrated drama, The 
Stranger, first adapted to the English stage by Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, was presented, as were the others that followed, 
in a “comfortable building” which had been “erected for the 
occasion,” according to the friends of the theatre, and “in a 
shed, alias theatre, erected for the purpose of exhibiting the- 
atrical amusements,”* according to its enemies, who were many, 
active, and intransigent. 


Those who may lift an eyebrow at the late date should 
bear in mind that the arrival of the early theatre in Wilming- 
ton was uncommonly delayed, compared to other sections of 
the country, even to the newly settled West. This was largely 
the result of bitter antagonism on the part of many citizens, 


*William H. Conner, former managing editor of the Sunday Star (Wilmington) 
and author of historical tales about Delaware and Delawareans, is currently the editor 
of the history of Delaware in World War II, being compiled by the Public Archives Com- 
miission. 


1. This tavern, known as the Cross Keys, stood at the junction of Old King’s Road 
and the Kennett Turnpike, now Adams Street and Delaware Avenue. Peter Vandever 
was long its proprietor; his well-kept inn a political rallying point. He was elected 
sheriff of New Castle County in 1834, the year the first theatre was built. 


2. American Watchman (Wilmington), Aug. 7, 1827. Letter of ‘Spectator’; also 


“ 


advertisement with cast of characters. 


3. Wilmingtonian, Aug. 16, 1827. Letter of ‘‘A Lover of Decency.’’ The writer also 
declared the actors were ‘‘generally men and women of no talent,’’ which was merely 
cover for such moralizations as the following: ‘‘There is vice enough in our town al- 
ready”; ‘“‘the obscene exhibitions of a play house’; “‘the strolling gentry that now infest 
our borough’’; and “I trust that they may leave us and that forever ... and not be 
sponged upon the public.’ Comments like these on a four days’ exposure to such ex- 
cellent dramatic fare as The Stranger, The Honeymoon, and Shakespeare’s Macbeth leave 
one today somewhat bewildered. 
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actuated by religious and moral zeal, who seldom omitted 
the opportunity to assail the stage as immoral, an encourager 
of vice, and a promoter of idleness.* 


The Quakers, influential in Wilmington both because of 
their numbers and their solid financial ratings, formed the 
core of the opposition, though well-seconded by other de- 
nominations. The Society of Friends shunned worldly amuse- 
ments, which distinctly included the theatre, art, and music; 
throughout this country and England violations of the Disci- 
pline in these respects were long punished by disownment 
from the meeting. Those who condemned the wearing of gold- 
bowed spectacles as a vanity,® and the playing of a zither in 
college as worthy of punishment,® found plenty of paper bullets 
to fire at the theatre, which they gauged by the reputation for 
laxity it acquired after the Restoration, rather than its latter- 
day actualities. 


Other factors, of course, entered the picture, and one of 
them was the paying clientele that could be expected. Wil- 
mington, though growing fast at this time, had nevertheless 
scarcely more than 7,000 population when it became a city in 
1832; in the decades that immediately preceded, the number 
of possible patrons was not likely to tempt the hardiest of the- 
atrical entrepreneurs. As a consequence, Delawareans who 


4. Chiefly in letters to the press. The theatre was a live topic, pro and con, among 
Wilmington letter-writers, who invariably used pseudonyms, through the period treated, 
1827-36. Pamphlets attacking the theatre were also distributed; legal prohibitions were 
put on the statute books. The letters of opposition continued even after the theatre 
was re-established in Odd Fellows Hall in 1849. See Delaware State Journal (Wil- 
mington), July 20 and 27, 1849, for letters of “‘T. P. C.” that echo the usual “theatre 
is a school of vice,” “they corrupt our morals,” ‘females dressed in men’s apparel,” 
and the changes rung on how “men of standing and influence do not attend” the theatre. 


5. George Fox Tucker, A Quaker Home (Boston, 1891), p. 3. “Thee may be right, 
Deborah, but the Discipline is decisive upon the matter. No consistent Friend will wear 


jewelry of any description, and thee ought to know that gold-bowed spectacles are 
jewelry.” 


6. David S. Bispham, A Quaker Singer’s Recollections (New York, 1920), p. 31. 
“T was informed that music was against the rules, and that if I must play at all, I would 
have to do so off the (Haverford) college grounds. I therefore packed my zither in its 
little case and took it over to the Haverford station on the Pennsylvania Railroad where 
. .. I went daily to practice.” This was in the early 1870s; in still earlier years one 
could be disowned for playing the fiddle—or the zither. 
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hungered for the stage had to satisfy their cravings in Phila- 
delphia, New York, Baltimore, and Washington." 


Thus, strange though it may seem today, a gap of seventy- 
eight years elapsed between the first legitimate drama put 
on in the “Quaker City” of William Penn® and the first offer- 
ing in Wilmington, also in Penn’s domain but twenty-eight 
miles away, and sixty-eight years passed from the building 
of the first theatre in Philadelphia® to the erection of the first 
playhouse in Delaware’s metropolis. 


The company performing at Vandever’s Tavern, Wil- 
mington, in 1827 was the Cowell Dramatic Corps of Philadel- 
phia, thespians in search of pocket-money “during their pres- 
ent vacation.” ‘The cast of the first performance is not avail- 
able, but that of the second — Tobin’s The Honeymoon” — 
was published in the American Watchman (Wilmington) of 
August 7, 1827. The players taking part were Messrs. Grier- 
son, Sefton, Mitchell, Porter, Kelley, Hallam, Greene, and 
Jones, and Mrs. Greene, Mrs. Mitchell, and Miss Stanard. 
Some of these names were well known to the Philadelphia 
stage; identification of Mr. Cowell, the manager, is not made, 
but he was probably Joseph Cowell, stage manager of the 
Chestnut Street Theatre in 1826-27." 


7. As the future revealed, the first theatre failed for lack of patronage, or at least of 
concrete financial return to the discouraged promotors. Through the years and even 
to the present day, with the exception of the halcyon late Victorian period of the Grand 
Opera House and the Academy of Music, it would seem that Wilmington has been a 
rather barren field for the legitimate theatre. 

8. Addison’s Cato (1749). Pennsylvania, A Guide to the Keystone State (New York, 
1940), p. 146. See also Arthur Hornblow, A History of the Theatre in America (Phila- 
delphia, 1919), I, 53. 

9. David Douglass’ theatre, later called the Southwark, 1766. Pennsylvania Guide, 
p. 146; Hornblow, Theatre, I, 120. 


10. John Tobin (1770-1804) wrote many plays, but all were rejected by the London 
managers. He died of consumption; a year after his death The Honeymoon was pro- 
duced and scored an immediate success. The comedy is a variation of The Taming of 
the Shrew. Duke Aranza takes his bride Juliana to a cottage, not a palace, and tells her 
he deceived her as to his title. Enraged, she tries to swim home to her father but after 
a@ month loves the Duke for himself and is raised to the exalted station she had been 
led to expect. 
11. Francis Courtney Wemyss, Twenty-Sia Years of the Life of an Actor and Manager 
(New York, 1847), II, 116. “His situation [that of Mr. Wood] as stage manager was 
filled by my old friend, Joe Cowell, and the season of 1826 and 1827, I may honestly 
say, was the most pleasant of my American engagement.” 

Cowell, Porter, Hallam, and Mr. and Mrs. Greene began the season on December 4, 
1826, at the Chestnut Street Theatre, in The Stranger. Hornblow, Theatre, II, 28. 
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That the performances took place at or on the borough 
line is significant. To muddle the question of jurisdiction in 
case of an arrest, circuses and itinerant performers were wont 
to select such strategic spots whereon to open shop. On the 
other hand, the advertisement states that tickets, which cost 
fifty cents, children half-price, could be secured “fat Messrs. 
Wolfe’s and Way’s, Hotels, and at d. & H. Wilson’s Book- 
store,” which reveals no apparent cringing before the bor- 
ough authorities.” 


The selection of The Stranger as the opening vehicle was 

a happy stroke.1® This play had proved immensely popular 
ever since its first New York production in 1798, and the Co- 
well Corps found it similarly applauded in Wilmington, since 
they played it once more “by particular desire” during their 
fortnight’s stay..* When the second theatrical assault was be- 
gun in Wilmington in October, 1833, The Stranger was like- 
wise the initial offering and shortly afterwards was again pre- 
sented at the Arsenal in New Castle. On the opening of the 
temporary “Wilmington Theatre’ at Front and Orange 
streets in January, 1834, this drama was among the early pop- 
ular billings. Next, on the erection of the first theatre build- 
ing at Sixth and Shipley streets in December, 1834, it was 
the second play produced, and it was presented several times 
during the next couple of years. Nor was that the end. When 
the theatre was revived with the erection of Odd Fellows 
Hall in 1849, it was the second play offered,’® and indeed, Wil- 
mingtonians liked it so well that it was still being staged for 
them as late as 1861.*° 

12. American Watchman, Aug. 7, 1827. 

13. August von Kotzebue (1761-1819), author of 220 tragedies, comedies, dramas, 

and farces, wrote The Stranger under the impossible title of Menschenhass und Reue, 

or Misanthropy and Repentance (1789). The plot revolves about the wanderings of 


Count Waldbourg as the result of his being deserted by his young wife. As “The 


Stranger,’’ he meets her again while she is passing under the name of Mrs. Haller 
Reconciliation follows and they are re-united. 


14, American Watchman, Aug. 14, 1827. ‘By particular desire will be presented 
Kotzebue’s celebrated play of ‘The Stranger.’ ”’ 
15. Delaware Gazette (Wilmington), June 22, 26, 1849. Mrs. Burke played Mrs. 
Haller to Mr. Baker’s Stranger. See also below note 37 for Mrs. Burke, who was Miss 
Booth and Mrs. Cuvillier, Mrs. Henry, and Mrs. Maynard before becoming Mrs. Charles 
Burke. 

16. Ibid., Mar. 19, 1861. Staged at the New Metropolitan Theatre, SaVille Building 
(Sixth and Market streets), on March 15, with J. H. Jack in the title role. 
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With the exception of Macbeth, presented on August 
10," the titles of other plays given by the Cowell Corps do 
not seem to be ascertainable. The three noted may have been 
the full bill, with repeats as in the case of The Stranger, or 
there may have been a new play every night, as was the cus- 
tom with traveling companies, although wardrobes and scenery 
were often deciding factors. Short farces and specialties, 
such as songs, dances, and hornpipes, served as lagniappe, both 
before and after the main drama.** 


The stay of the Cowell Corps is indicated as extending 
from August 6 to August 22, their last performance on the 
latter date.*® 


Emboldened, doubtless, by the Cowell venture, the circus 
came to town the following year—or rather, to Mr. Vandever’s 
on the borough line—with plenty of publicity instead of the 
usual entrance without fanfare.”° As if in reply to these ef- 
forts to let in a little sunshine on the drab lives of Wilming- 
tonians, the alarmed opponents of such amusements set to 
work to get prohibitory laws passed. In 1829, the legislature 
fixed a fine of fifty dollars to be paid to any person “who will 
sue for the same before any Justice of the Peace,” as punish- 
ment for “any circus rider... rope dancer, tumbler, mounte- 
bank” who gave exhibitions of riding or managing a horse, 
as well as those taking part in trick or puppet shows for gain. 
Construction of a tent or stage for such performances was 
menaced with a fine up to one hundred dollars, to be paid to 
the state.”* 


17. American Watchman, Aug. 10, 1827. 


18. A custom long followed in the legitimate theatre (short comedies were still being 
offered as part of the regular bill in the 1870s at the Grand Opera House, in Wilming- 
ton), but now abandoned to yaudeville and the motion pictures. Thus, after The 
Honeymoon came ‘‘a Nautical Hornpipe by Mr. Wells, an Admired Comic Song by Mr. 
Kelley, the whole to conclude with the Farce of ‘The Rendezyous.’’’ The farce with 
Macbeth was The Irishman and Yorkshireman, or, Which Is Best? and the second per- 
formance of The Stranger was followed by the farce Hide & Seek, or, Love In All 
Corners. 

19. Wilmingtonian, Aug. 23, 1827: ‘We have been informed that the dramatic corps 
closed their performances, for the present, last evening.” 


20. Delaware Patriot and American Watchman (Wilmington), Oct. 6, 10, 1828. 


21. Laws of the State of Delaware . . . 1829 (Wilmington, 1829), pp. 417-18. The 
stipulation as to paying fines to persons ‘‘who will sue for the same” would ordinarily 
reyeal weakness in a statute and a reliance upon informers and spies. 
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Just the same, the desire for theatrical amusement had 
been whetted. In the fall of 1833, a small troupe of actors, 
headed by Mr. and Mrs. Matthew Chipp, came to the Sign 
of James A. Bayard, a hotel most centrally located in Wil- 
mington.22 Here they put on a series of excellent plays in 
‘“Dehaven’s long room.”””* 


Their first performance was that local favorite, The 
Stranger, the date uncertain but most probably October XS Spe 
The second, Love in Humble Life, was given on October 29, 
and the third, Colman’s popular drama, The Iron Chest, with 
Mr. Chipp in the powerful role of Sir Edmund Mortimer, on 
October 30. The burlesque opera, Bombastes Furioso, was 
announced to precede Love in Humble Life, with the comedy 
Animal Magnetism, as afterpiece.” ‘Tickets were fifty cents 
“for sale at the Bar. No money taken at the Door, under 
any consideration.””° 


22. Delaware Gazette and American Watchman, Oct. 29, 1833. The Sign of James A. 
Bayard was in Shipley Street between Queen (Fifth) and Hanover (Sixth). As ex- 
tended later to Market Street, it was nearly opposite the Old Town Hall, and until 
recently was known as the Delaware House. When Eli Lamborn was proprietor, he 
was given permission to use the name of James A. Bayard (the elder) as the name of 
his hostelry, and a large likeness of the Delaware statesman was displayed on the swing- 
ing sign. 

According to the Gazette of Sept. 3, 1833, an ancient elephant, called “Old Bet,’’ 
had been on exhibition at the Bayard Hotel for several days, together with a ‘‘wax 
museum” that included likenesses “of the Siamese Twins and Lafayette,” as well as 
“other interesting figures.” As a word of advice, the Gazette added: ‘‘The most proper 
time to view this exhibition is in the evening, as the wax figures are shown to much 
greater advantage, and brilliancy.” 


23. Ibid., Oct. 29, 1833. A letter signed “Drama” begins: “I called in last evening 
at Dehaven’s long room, which has recently been fitted up for theatrical purposes, by 
Messrs. Chipp and Baker. I was much pleased with the representation of the Stranger.” 
Efforts to identify Dehaven as the proprietor at this time have proved fruitless. William 
C. Dorsey took over the hotel in November, 1832. Delaware Free Press (Wilmington), 
Nov. 24, 1832. 


Jacob deHaven, who once kept the Indian King Hotel on Market Street, may be 
the one referred to. 
24. Delaware Gazette, Oct. 29, 1833. 


The letter of “Drama” speaks of ‘‘last evening,” 
but no date is given. 


25. George Colman the Younger (1792-1836) wrote The Iron Chest in which Sir 
Edmund Mortimer has his life made miserable because of his consciousness of being 
guilty of a murder for which he had been tried and acquitted. 
was kept by him in an iron chest. 

The long burlesque opera, Bombastes Furioso, written by William Barnes Rhodes 
(1772-1826), an English dramatist, was first produced anonymously in 1810 and pub- 


lished three years later. It passed through many editions and is Rhodes’ chief claim 
to fame. 


A statement of the facts 


26. Ibid. The provision for tickets to be sold ‘‘at the Bar’ and positively not ‘‘at the 
Door,” was probably a precautionary move to balk the constabulary. 
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Other members of the company were Messrs. Baker, 
Jackson, and Wood and Miss E. White. Efforts to discover 
further identity of the Chipps have proved futile,”” which is 
a pity because they appear to have been most important fig- 
ures in the battle to establish the first theatre in Wilmington. 
They not only brought the stage from its furtive spot on the 
borough line into the heart of the city, but they also kept their 
plays running, both at the Bayard Hotel and at Front and 
Orange streets, for five consecutive months, thus paving the 
way for the erection of the first playhouse in December, 1834. 


Announcements of the plays at the Sign of James A. Bay- 
ard were made by broadsides or handbills, as well as by oc- 
casional advertisements in the newspapers. On November 
1, 1833, Mr. Wood took his benefit by giving the first and 
fourth acts of Damon and Pythias, after which was introduced 
“the Comic Extravaganza of Jim Crow.” ‘Then came the 
“Petit Comedy” of Matrimony, the whole concluding with the 
musical drama, the Lady and Devil.”* 


An interesting sidetrip is revealed by a notice in the Ga- 
zette of November 15, which announced that the Arsenal in 
New Castle had been fitted up for a theatrical performance 
on Monday, the 18th, “when will be presented Kotzebue’s 
celebrated Drama of the Stranger. After which, a variety of 


songs and recitations, the whole to conclude with the popular 
Farce of the Young Widow.””® 


27. In the letter of “Drama,” cited above, occurs the sole description found of the 
Chipps. He writes: ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Chipp appear to be well acquainted with the stage, 
and when we consider the many disadvantages under which they are placed, and the 
smallness of the-room in which they are obliged to perform, I think they sustain the 
characters of the Stranger and Mrs. Haller, exceedingly well. Mr. Chipp, though not 
a Kemble, Kean, Booth or Forrest, is in all respects a tolerable good performer in 
tragedy—he should confine himself to that line alone, and with care and assiduity, he 
may ere long be capable of sustaining characters of this nature, on the boards of some 
of the theatres in the larger cities. If he is as well versed in the character of Sir Ed- 
mund Mortimer as that of the Stranger, I will venture to predict he will have a crowded 
house to-morrow evening, which will, perhaps, induce him to prolong his visit in this 
city. Mrs. Chipp has acted admirably in every character she has taken—her singing 
is very pretty, and withal she bids fair to become an accomplished actress.” 

The impression left from this letter is that Mr. and Mrs. Chipp were rather young, 
or inexperienced, or not long on the stage, wherefore the fatherly advice from “Drama.” 
28. Ibid., Nov. 1, 1833. 

29. No statement is made that the play was staged by the Chipps but they were the 

only folks about who were capable or daring enough to put it on. The accompanying 

farce, The Young Widow, was the same afterpiece offered by the Chipps when they played 
. The Stranger at the Bayard Hotel, Oct. 28. 
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Other productions of the Chipp Company at the Bayard 
were The Floating Beacon (December 10) ; the opera The 
Mountaineers (December 11) ; Othello (December 13) dand 
Richard III (December 21).*° 


The final performance at the Bayard was on Saturday 
evening, December 28, 1833, when the tragedy Bertram was 
billed, with Mr. Chipp in the title role and Mrs. Chipp as 
Imogene.** 


This venture of the Chipps would seem to have been 
quite successful, for announcement was made in the Gazette 
of January 10, 1834, that the “Wilmington Theatre, at the 
corner of Front and Orange streets,” would be opened that 
night,®? “with a full and efficient company,” the managers 
pledging themselves “to produce such pieces only, as are of a 
moral and instructive nature.” 


The vehicle selected for the opening was The Merchant 
of Venice, followed by the musical farce, Turn Out, or, the 
Enraged Politician. Ten actors were named in the cast. Mr. 
Chipp was Shylock, Mrs. Chipp was Portia, Miss E. White 
was Jessica, Miss C. White was Nerissa, and the roles of the 
Duke, Antonio, Bassanio, Gratiano, Lorenzo, and Tubal were 


filled respectively by Messrs. Jackson, Baker, Wood, Slack, 
Middlecot, and Smith.** 


The stage management was under the direction of Mr. 
Chipp. Box tickets were fifty cents, the pit twenty-five. Per- 
formances were to begin “at 7 precisely.” No explanation 
is Offered for the shift from the Bayard Hotel, but undoubted- 
ly the new quarters were larger and better adapted for theatre 


30. IJIbid., Dec. 10, 17, 24, 1833, 


31. Ibid., Dec. 27, 1833. 


Bertram was written by Charles Robert Maturin (1782- 
1824), Irish novelist. 


Edmund Kean produced it at Drury Lane in 1816. 

32. A broadside announcing the opening at Front and Orange streets has been pre- 
seryed in the collections of the Historical Society of Delaware, Old Town Hall, the 
only relic of the early theatre period that has come to the attention of the weiter In 
this handbill the date of Friday, Jan. 10, has been scratched over roughly wherever it 
appears, and Monday, Jan. 13, has been substituted in ink. This may mean that the 
Friday opening was postponed, or, otherwise, that the play was repeated on the following 
Monday and the old handbills, with the alteration, were used a second time. 


33. _ The extent of probable cutting is suggested by the omission of the names of those 
playing the strong comedy roles of Launcelot Gobbo and Old Gobbo. 


THEATY E! 


It the Corner of Front and Orange Strects. 


establishment will be opened on Evening next, January 183.4. A full and 
effecicnt company is engaged, and tie managers pledge themselves to produce such pieces 
(only) as 9" of a moral and ins(ructive nature, and cvery exertion shall be used to render 
the place comfortable and agrecable. 


The Ladies and Gentlemen on Eas are most respectfully jaformed, that the above 


This Evening, Jan. (1834, willbe presented Shakespeare’s admired comedy of the 


MERCHANT OF VENICE 


cof Venice Mr: Jackson Lorenzo Mer Middle 
f ; Me Middlecot 
aonjo Baker | Tobal (his first appearance in this city) Smith 
yloch (the Jew) Chipp | Portia : Merv. Chipp 
i Wood ' Nerrissa Mins ©, Waite 
Jessica E White 


nio 
Gratiano (his first appearance in this city) Slack 


The evening’s entertainments will conclude with the musical Farce of 


TURN OUT 


OR THE 
=NRAGED POLITICIAN. 


Mr. Wood | Gregory 
Widdtccot | Marian Rameey (with © 
mashes ! Mra Ramecy 
5 Fe ‘ Preagy | with aseong! 


BROADSIDE OF THE WILMINGION [HEATRE 


This announcement of the opening of the Wilmington Theatre at the 
corner of Front and Orange streets is in the collection of broadsides in the 


library of the Historical Society of Delaware. 


NEW THEATRE! | ||. THEATRE 


WILMINGTON! | ey S $a FrP’s 
. The Public : Hy informed that MISS MARY DUFF Sos 
The New and Liegumt Theatre, HIRD NIGHT,” 


AND LAST OF HER ENGAGEMENTS 
} Whed she will appearas THERESE. | 
2@ NIGHT OF THE anew © pci 
: eae 
Padi pe er a will be re- 
peated by particular desire. — : 
ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 22, 
Will be presented a pathetic Melo Drama, (ind 


‘MR, C, FLYNN; 

‘On which occasion he ia happy to announce that 
he has effected an engagement for a limited peried, 
with Mr. & Mra. BARNES. . 


¢ former fouke hi 3 note} frowr thie pen of our distinguished coun- 
= ip his Hatirnond nso of dover deer John Howard Payne, Baqr., called 
prea sg only reteset ie TUBRESE, 
ester ; Be 


oR, THE 


ORPHAN OF, GENEVA. 


FOUNDED FAL. 
by Mee fees Ceccy ar ice emer Carwin, > gue aa - Conner 
Gk : : : 5 
“SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER. Fontaine, (0 Pastor) 8 
“ : . jount T¥ille, . 
Coveraer Hrortell, _-—s MR. BARNES. peer Croute 
Frank Beartall, (from the N. York, Philadeiphis, Lavigne,, Jefferson 
and Boston Thestrex) Mr. Fieiding- Delapare, > Thompson 
Bealiants Behar: (fteen the Sonteen Uaesieee) Mariette, TMISS MARY DUFF. 
Ir. Barry. | * 
Young Malfort, (Bowery Theatre) €. W. Taylor rere ange irteteed 
Mr. Ferret, (Park ‘Mheatre, N. ¥.) Mr. Foot. Bridget, ‘ ean or ike B 
Timothy Quaint, (Southern Thesires) Mr. Hall. Act 2, ends with the Destruction we 


Cupt. Woodly, (Southern Thestrea) Mr. Crane. 


: ition by a THUNDERBOL T—Death of the Coun- 
Br. Bignal. | 


Simon, {Albany Theatre) tess——Therese innocently declared the Murderess. 
Servants, Footmen, oe . 

The Widow Cheerly, MRS. BARNES. To conclude with the new Melo-Dramatic Ro- 
Mrs, Maltort, Mess Waldegrave.; mance, of the 


Mra. Fidget, (Arch Bt. T, Phil. (Mrs. Waldegrate | 


Susan, : Mra, Hall, 
At the end of the Comedy : 
A PAS SEUL. : 
By MissCLEMENTS, from the Richmond till 


SIOW STORM. 
With entire new and Splendid 
SCELWERY, by Mr. Jefierson. 


Romanoff, 


{an Exile to Siberia) = Mr. Connor. 

Vieatre, New-Yorla Oatroit, Rice 

To which will be added the L.ughable Ferce of Brandt, D. Reed 

FAMILY JARS. Peterboth setervee 

Mr. Porcelain, Mr. Foot.! | Michael, Crauta 

DELPH, MR. BARNES. Governor, Thompaan 

Benedict, Mr. ©. We Payton | Berowske; J. Reed 

In which he will introduce the much adm.red Tvanoff, Master C. Burke 

Songs of “Will thoe meet me liere, Love.’ and Alexis, Master Jefferson 

* the Mellow Horn.” Lowins,” Mrs. Durang 

Diggory, Mr, Tall, | Loudaline, + Miss Anderson | 
Joe, Mr, Dibtle. { ly the course bf the piece will be presented a! 
Emily, Miss Waldegrave. Grand Scene of a TERRIFIC SNOW STORM: 
Lydy Laragen, Mra. Waklegrave. i 


SNOW LANDSCAPE, &c. Se. &e. 
*,*On FRIDAY Miss MEADOWS? Benefit. { 


Staye Manages, Me. POUT, to whom all com: 


AmuCutions Pebting '2 that department are de- 
sired to be sulilreescd. 


Lowleratl whe Orchester, Ar. JACKSON, 

| Os TUESDAY, » Favorte Pisy and Farce. 

DOKES 75 ets. PIT 37h cts. GALLERY 25. ctx H 
Doors to open at SIX, and he performanne te i 

{Commence precieely atu Quarter past SEVEN | 

o'ctoek,. 4 
The Box book will ba opened oa Fyiday mor: | 

ning, Dooember the 19th, : ——— 


Av effective Police is engay ; H 
pick gaged to preserve duc } 


4 


‘THEATRE PROGRAMS 


ann preening een 


THEATRE. - 
er. Jefferson's Benchit. 
Miss MARY DUFF 


- Willappear as the WEDOW CIEEERLY. 
Ist night of MARY THE MAID OF THE INN. 
THIS EVENING, AUGUST 11. 
Will be presented the atmired Comedy (in 5 
} acts) culled the 
SOLDIERS DAUGHTER. 
| WIDOW CHEERLY, Nes MARY DUFF 
To conclude with the interesting Mclo Drama 
a called 


WARY 
THE MAID OF THE INN. 
Founded on the ceicbrated Poem of that name. 
MARY, (the Maid ofthe Inn) Miss MARY DUFP 
(FP For particulars see large bills. 


WEDNESDAY. 
= . ~ 
WR. JEFFERSON'S 
BENEVIT. 
AIR. H. KNIGHT, 
i Of the Allany, Canada, and Philadelphia Thea. 
ptres, having kindly volasteered tas valuable ser- 
{¥iecs, and will appear for this naght only. 
MISS MARY DUFF 
WILL ALSO APPEAR. 
'ON WEDNESBAY EVENING, AUGUST 12. 
j Will be presented firat tinre in this city, the Melo 
Drama so highly suecessful at the Waloutot. 
‘Theatre lust suramer, called 
THE 


GOLDEN FARMER. | 
Aan, (wife of the Golden Farmer) Miss ML DUFF | 
Jemmy Twitcher Mr. WOKNIGHT 

For other characters sce bills of the day. 
After which will be exbibited 
A VIEW OF 
i WALMINAGT ON. 
| Skeiched and paiated hy Mr. JEFFERSON. 
The right of the yiew includes the ship Lacy 
fdaa; the left the Bridge, and in the distance 
othe Poor House, with all the immediate wharves 
pana shipping. 
j  Dustag the representation, Steam-Boats and 
vessels of ditferemt descriptions will» be seen in 
Passing. 
The whole to conclude with the Rowantic Pan- 
tomnaical Melo Urarna, catiod 


| VALENTINE & ORSON, 
i ; 


OR THE 
WILD MAN OF THE Woops. 


Valentms, Mr. Conner. 
| Orson, Reed. 
ifuge, Jefferson, 


i Princess Eglantine, MISS. MARY DUPE. 
Agatha, (with a Song and Pruett) Mee. Jefferson, 
Le For list of characters sec bills of the day, 


The three notices of the Wilmington Theatre, reading from left to right, 


were published in the Delaware Gazette and American Watchman, on De- 
cember 19, 1834, July 21,1835, and August 11,1835, respectively. 
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purposes. One notes that the thespians were now in “‘a~build- 
ing” and the enterprise is dubbed the “Wilmington Theatre.” 


In quick succession, Barbarossa, the “Melo Drama” 
Maid and Magpie, Victorine, and Bertram were presented, 
with the Chipps in the leading roles. Next, Mr. Chipp played 
the title role in The Stranger and both Mrs. Chipp and he 
appeared in Hortensia.** Mrs. Chipp took her benefit on Feb- 
ruary 22 in the Drunkard’s Fate, which was accompanied by 
a farce, Perfection, with songs by Mrs. Chipp, and an exhibi- 
tion of fencing by Mr. Chipp and Monsieur Souville.*® 


The company was enlarged during February, the new 
faces including those of J. C. Wray, Mr. Flynn, and Miss 
Booth. The last-named excelled in Shakespearean roles, but 
no other information is vouchsafed in the announcements.*” 


Julius Caesar was produced on March 11, with Chipp as 


34. The fact that the new quarters were divided into boxes and pit would point to 
use of a theatre more or less regularly laid out. No further identification of the exact 
location of this theatre has been discovered. Like the building of the Cowell Corps, it 
may have been ‘‘erected for the occasion.’ If it were at a tavern, or a well-known 
building, such a fact would most probably have been mentioned in the advertisements 
as a guide to the patrons. 


35. Delaware Gazette, Jan. 14, 17, 21, 24, 1833. 


36. Ibid., Feb. 25, 1833. An advertising card of Charles Souville in the Gazette of 
Sept. 2, 1833, discloses that he was a ‘“‘dancing master’? who taught at his home in 
French Street, between Broad and Hanover. ‘‘He will also teach the Violin and 
Fencing, with small sword, cut and thrust, broad sword and single stick.” 


37. Ibid., Mar. 11.. Wemyss, Twenty-Six Years, II, 259, speaks of a ‘Miss Booth, 
now Mrs. Charles Burke.”’ Charles Durang in his “History of the Philadelphia Stage 
between the Years 1749 and 1851,” III, 102, printed in the Sunday Dispatch (Phila- 
delphia), 1854-60, mentions a Miss Booth having made her debut in Philadelphia, 
Noy. 28, 1833, at the Walnut Theatre. He intimates that Booth was an assumed stage 
name and says she was successful and “known subsequently as the wife of four hus- 
bands [becoming] Mrs. Henry, Mrs. Cuvilier, Mrs. Maynard, and finally Mrs. Charles 
Burke.” She was said to have been ‘“‘petite of figure and pretty in face.” As Mrs. 
Cuvilier (Cuvillier in the Wilmington announcements) she again appeared at the Wil- 
mington Theatre in 1836, her husband being a musician and connected with the or- 
chestra. Her fourth husband was probably the same Charles Burke, son of Mrs. 
Burke-Jefferson, who appeared at the age of thirteen in the Wilmington Theatre. Evi- 
dently she liked Wilmington, in spite of the buffets of fate suffered by the theatre, for 
she played in Burton’s Company that re-opened the theatre at the Odd Fellows Hall in 
1849. She died that same year. The Delaware Gazette of Nov. 23, 1849, says: ‘Mrs. 
Burke, who was in the Theatrical troupe which visited our city last summer and who 
will be well remembered, died in Philadelphia on Friday in her 32d year.’’ Thus she 
played in Wilmington with the Chipp Company as Miss Booth; with the Wemyss Com- 
pany as Mrs. Cuvillier; and with the Burton Troupe as Mrs. Charles Burke. According 
to Edwin Francis Edgett, in his biography of Charles Burke in the Dictionary of 
American Biography (1933-44), III, 280-81, his first wife was Margaret Murcoyne, of 
Philadelphia. Hereafter this source will be referred to as DAB. 
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Cassius, Flynn as Brutus, Wray as Julius, Mrs. Chipp as Oc- 
tavius Caesar, Miss Booth as Lucius, and Miss Smith as Portia. 
Flynn’s benefit was taken on March 13 in Macbeth, and Miss 
Booth’s on March 14 in Romeo and Juliet. After the latter 
play, Mr. Wray presented “the Comic Extravaganza of Jim 
Crow.” The attraction on March 18 was the Innkeeper of Ab- 
beville, accompanied by John Howard Payne’s Ali Pacha.” 


The season at Front and Orange streets closed on Satur- 
day, March 22, 1834, with Alexander the Great. The Friday 
offering had been the Broken Sword.” A sufficient number of 
play titles has been cited to disclose that the Chipps had 
chalked up ten weeks at the Front and Orange stand, and nine 
weeks at the Bayard, a remarkable record for what must as- 
suredly have been an experiment. 


But in the meantime the forces opposed to a theatre in Wil- 
mington had awakened to the need for more drastic action 
than letters to the press. Suddenly the storm broke into the 
open; on February 7, 1834, a letter of nearly a column in 
length, signed by “One of the People,” and its arguments en- 
dorsed by an editorial, appeared in the Gazette. ‘Fhe writer 
declared that 

A memorial purporting to be from the monthly meeting of the Society of 
Friends has been presented to the Corporation of the city of Wilmington, 
praying for an act to prohibit theatrical exhibitions within the limit of 
their jurisdiction. ‘This is a very curious and novel kind of proceeding. 


The writer, who appears to have been a person of su- 
perior ability, then assailed the plan because it was “appeal- 
ing to force, not argument,” which latter method, he declared, 


was the true way of proceeding by Friends. Elaborating, he 
continued: 


This thing of religious sects interfering with the rights and liberties of 
others, by petitioning the constituted authorities to use force in carrying 
their views into effect, ought to be looked upon with great jealousy by 
the people. . . . Be the evil what it may, the combination of CHURCH 
AND STATE can never palliate it, and may on the other hand introduce 


38. Delaware Gazette, Mar. 11, 18, 24, 1834. 
39. Ibid., Mar. 21, 1834. 
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a precedent ruinous to our dearest rights. . . . No deputation of any re- 
ligious sect ought ever to be heard by any of the constituted authorities, 
except upon subjects related to their own immediate rights and privileges.*° 


Three letters in reply appeared in the next issue of the 
Gazette; in general, they were restrained in approach and 
dwelt chiefly with the suggested idea of force. 


So much smoke clearly indicated the presence of fire. On 
March 7, 1834, exactly a month later, the City Council pass- 
ed a supplement to an ordinance against nuisances, which had 
been passed July 25, 1833. This supplement provided that 


if any person shall exhibit, or be concerned in exhibiting, or cause to be 
exhibited at any place within the limits of this City, tumbling or other 
feats in riding, or managing a horse, or any circus, show or sports, or 
rope dancing, puppet shows, or mountebank or juggling tricks or prac- 
tices, for the purpose of gain, or for admission to be present at, or to see, 
which any money or value shall directly or indirectly be demanded or 
received, every person so offending, shall be guilty of a common nuisance; 
and for every such offense shall forfeit and pay a fine of not less than 


fifty dollars.‘ 


This ordinance was plainly aimed at the theatre, though 
the latter was not directly named. It was so interpreted by 
the foes of the stage in their intermin letters and com- 
plaints in the newspapers of the period,* but apparently the 
canny lawmakers were too thin-skinned to risk widespread 
ridicule if in the year 1834 they branded the theatre by name 
as a common nuisance. 


In spite of the animus revealed by the city fathers, or per- 
haps because of it, the supplement became a dead letter, so 
far as the theatre was concerned, the moment it was passed. 
Undaunted, friends of the drama accepted the challenge and 


40. The Gazette in its endorsing editorial said ‘. . . we hope the Council will not dis- 
regard the friendly hint.” 
41. The Ordinances of the City of Wilmington . .. (Wilmington, 1841), p. 84. 


42. Delaware State Journal, Dec. 16, 1834: (letter of ‘A Word to the Wise’) “An 
Ordinance of our City Council declares a Theatre to be a nuisance. Those whose right 
it is to regulate our municipal concerns have prohibited the introduction of stage plays 

_ among us”; ibid., Dec. 30, 1834: (letter of ‘‘A”) ‘Why do not our city ordinances 
protect us? Let our public men see to it!” 
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set to work quietly to give Wilmington a theatre, whether it 
wished one or not. 


The sole indication of their resolution came in the form 
of a squib tucked away at the bottom of one of its columns by 
the friendly Gazette, March 21, 1834: “We understand, that 
it is in contemplation to erect a Theatre in this city, and that 
about seventeen hundred dollars has already been subscribed.” 


Beyond this brief item, both Wilmington newspapers 
were as silent as the grave through the summer and fall of 
1834 as to a theatre being built. Messrs. Kerr and Greenbank 
gave thanks for support of their “recent Olio . . . to elucidate 
the Science of Elocution,” and promised a second Olio on 
Thursday, September 11, 1833, at 7:30 P.M. in the City Hall, 
with “interesting pieces... [and] Dialogues,” and J. Sheri- 
dan to give “The first and last courtship of Obadiah Bashful,” 
single tickets twenty-five cents, and lady and gentleman, thirty- 
seven and one-half cents.** Likewise, with a great blast of 
publicity, the Natural History, Menagerie, and Band of June, 
Titus, Angevine & Co., exhibited “near the City Hall,” at the 
corner of Broad (Seventh) and Market streets for two days, 
October 18 and 20.4 But no word of such an important and 
controversial an addition to the city as a theatre was published. 


The first hint came on November 28, 1834, when the let- 
ter of “A Citizen” in the Gazette opened as follows: “It is 
understood that the building at the south west corner of Ship- 
ley and Hanover (Sixth) streets is to be a theatre.” Then he 
declared that “A large portion of every intelligent community 

. regard a Theatre as a public calamity,” and further, that 
“experience has proved the Theatre to be a school of vice.” 
To this, “Peregrine” replied in defense of the theatre, assert- 
ing that it lured the youth from taverns and ginmills.*® 


Nevertheless, there is nothing in the news columns of the 
Gazette, or its rival, the Delaware Journal, concerning the 
43. Delaware Gazette, Sept. 9, 1834. 


44. Ibid., Oct. 3, 7, 10, 14, 1834. Large first page advertisements, performance dates, 
Saturday, Oct. 18, and Monday, Oct. 20. The exhibits included ‘‘Wax Figures.” 


45. Ibid., Dec. 2, 1834. 
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progress of building, or even that ground had been broken for 
the structure, although both papers carried the notices of “The 
Wilmington Theatre Company,” calling for payment of the 
several installments on stock subscribed for. These notices 
were signed by E. W. Gilpin, secretary, and Dr. William W. 
Baker, treasurer.*® 

In the selection of the site for the new structure, the pro- 
motors of the enterprise boldly came back to the scene of the 
first Chipp venture, to the shadow of the City Hall itself, and 
erected Wilmington’s first theatre at the southwest corner of 
Shipley and Hanover (Sixth) streets. 

Through some perplexing whimsy, the modern popular 
belief is current that this first theatre stood on the southeast 
corner, the site now covered by the extension of the Security 
Trust Company’s building at Sixth and Market streets. When 
the building then standing at Sixth and Shipley streets, south- 
east corner, was torn down in 1927 to make room for the ex- 
tension of the bank building from Market, stories were pub- 
lished in the city newspapers to the effect that the old first 
theatre was being demolished. The structure had long been 
occupied by Mr. Benjamin F. Rawnsley as a well-known to- 


bacco shop.*”? The same statement is made in at least two mod- 

46. Ibid., Oct. 24, 1834. The fifth and last installment of five dollars on each share 
was called for in ibid., Dec. 15. Similar dates in the Journal. ‘“E. W. Gilpin, secre- 
tary’? was probably Attorney Edward W. Gilpin, who later became chief justice of 
Delaware. Dr. William W. Baker, the treasurer, appears to have been the leader in 
the theatre movement. Born (1795) in Chester County, Pennsylvania, he came to 
Wilmington to practice and joined the Delaware Medical Society in 1822. His prac- 
tice was reported large and his professional standing high. In 1886-37, he was one 
of the nine members of the Wilmington Board of Health. He married Catharine 
Schneider of Frankford, Pennsylvania, June 10, 1823, and died July 31, 1838. His 
brother, Getrge R. Baker, also a Wilmington doctor, was born in 1813, married Elizabeth 
Gordon of Wilmington, March 14, 1837, and died in 1862. J. Smith Futhey and Gil- 
bert Cope, History of Chester County, Pennsylvania ... (Philadelphia, 1881), p. 470. 
47. In an interview (1951), Mr. Rawnsley stated to the writer that he occupied the 
first floor of the premises at the southeast corner of Sixth and Shipley streets from 
1889 to 1926, and that he also utilized the third or top floor for the storage of tobacco. 
This third floor, he said, was referred to as ‘“‘the theatre,’ and contained ‘‘the stage,” 
which was one foot high, ten feet wide, and forty feet long. This stage was at the 
Shipley Street side*facing Market and there was a space forty or fifty feet in front. An 
old ticket office also stood on this floor. 

It is clear that visualization of the theatre of 1834, with its tiers of boxes, its pit 
(now the orchestra circle), and gallery, all holding six hundred persons, in such cramped 
quarters, is impossible, especially since the 1834 theatre had a dome twenty-five feet high. 

Mr. Rawnsley agreed that the ‘‘stage’’ was more like a platform than anything else. 
He also mentioned a tradition or rumor that the third floor was used at one time as a 
dancing academy, and ulso another tradition that it was used as a lodge room. While it 
‘would be interesting to ex lore this site further and determine the identity of the 
“theatre’ and the “stage,” it was clearly not the theatre of 1834. 
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ern authorities.*® On the other hand, the site is given in Scharf’s 
History of Delaware (Vol. II, p. 839), as the southwest cor- 
ner, and, as shown above, the contemporary letter of “A Citi- 
zen” locates the building at the southwest corner. 


To clear up the subject, recourse has been had to the New 
Castle County Deed Records, which confirm that the site was 
at the southwest corner. In Deed Record Vol. U, No. 4, p. 72, 
in a conveyance on January 10, 1835, by George Winslow and 
wife “to William W. Baker (Practitioner of Medicine) Trus- 
tee of the Wilmington Theatre Company (not then incor- 
porated) ,” a plot is cut from a larger tract “at the southwest 
corner of Shipley and Hanover streets . . . with privilege of 
a four feet wide alley leading to Orange street.” ‘This small- 
er plot thus conveyed is described as 


Beginning at the Southwesterly corner of Shipley and Hanover Streets 
aforesaid extending down Shipley Street Southwardly forty-five feet to 
a stake, thence by a line dividing this from the remainder of the lot, run- 
ning parallel with Hanover Street eighty-five feet to the aforesaid ten 
feet alley, thence along the line of said alley northwardly forty-five feet 
to Hanover Street, thence along Hanover Street eastwardly eighty-five 
feet to the place of Beginning. 


In Deed Record Vol. U, No. 4, p. 74, conveyance is made 
of the above-described plot “with a Theatre thereon erected” 
on May 6, 1835, from William W. Baker, M.D., and his wife, 
Catharine S., to “the Corporation by the name and style of 
‘the Wilmington Theatre Company.’ ” 


The uneasy silence of the newspapers continued until 
Tuesday, December 16, 1834, when the Gazette suddenly an- 
nounced that the new theatre would be completed in time for 
the opening performance on the following Monday, Decem- 


48. Anna T. Lincoln, Wilmington, Delaware, Three Oenturies Under Four Flags, 
1609-1987 (Rutland, Vt., 1987), p. 205; and Federal Writers’ Project, Delaware, A 
Guide to the First State (New York, 1938), p. 146. Miss Lincoln also refers to the 


discovery, at the demolition of the building at the southeast corner, of a closet in which 
old theatrical costumes were hanging. 
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ber 22.“° The description of the interior® is given at_some 
length, although in general terms; in brief, while the theatre 
was admitted to be smaller than those in the large cities, it 
was stated that 


in neatness and elegance it is unsurpassed by any. Its length is 78 feet, 
and breadth, including the green room, 43; height of dome 26 feet. It 
will hold about 600 people, which is abundantly capacious for a town 
of the size of Wilmington. We were particularly struck with the finish, 
neatness and taste in the style of painting as well as the uniqueness of the 
design. We have frequently visited the principal Theatres in New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, but we do not recollect one where the entire 
toute ensemble struck us as being so appropriate and beautiful as the new 
Theatre in this city. The whole has been completed under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Wisdom, late architect of the Philadelphia Theatres. 
The scenery and decorations by Mr. Carr. Mr. Flynn has been ap- 
pointed stage manager, and has already secured in attendance a large 
and experienced company. Mr. Barnes with his lady and interesting 
daughter, who have played with so much success and applause in New 
York, are in attendance. 


49. The Delaware Gazette in spite of a change of editors during 1834 displayed a 
friendly attitude toward the theatre and took the lead in theatrical announcements. 
After the initial performance, it carried practically all of the theatre advertising, announc- 
ed the billings, and published write-ups both for plays staged or about to be staged, in- 
eluding gossip about the players. The Delaware State Journal, competing Wilmington 
newspaper, carried no news about the innovation and, except for the many antitheatrical . 
letters that appeared in its columns, no one would suspect there was a playhouse in 
town. Whether this was a deliberate editorial policy representing general hostility to 
the new enterprise and to theatres in general, or whether it was the result of receiving 
no advertisements after the first bill, cannot now be determined. 


For example, the Journal, on Dec. 23, 1834, the day after the opening, published 
a complaint that workmen had used hammers and saws in the theatre on the previous 
Sunday and hinted that the new building might be a fire trap. Curiously, the Journal 
at almost the exact opening date of the theatre was given one year’s large advertisement 
of the Wigglesworth Museum at 15 East Second Street, which duly opened on Dec. 25, 
1834, a competitor, one must presume, of the new theatre. The Gazette, did not receive 
this advertisement, but the Journal was still getting it in 1838. The museum long out- 
lasted the theatre; on Jan. 14, 1840, the Gazette noted that Master McCann, ventriloquist 
and dabbler in ‘‘oceult illusions,’’ would take his benefit at the Wilmington Museum 
that evening. The Journal was still running the Wigglesworth advertisement in 1842. 


50. But the exterior was left to conjecture by posterity. From the rapidity of con- 
struction, one would infer that it was a frame structure. Deed records of 1845 show 
frame dwelling houses on the site; it seems unlikely that a new brick building, seventy- 
eight feet long and forty-three feet wide, would be torn down to erect frame houses 
in its stead. The reference in the Gazette announcement as to the paintine may refer 
to both exterior and interior, perhaps implying a frame building. 
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That the old animosities had not died down was a fact 
dwelt upon by the Gazette in this same announcement (De- 
cember 16): 


We are aware that our citizens are divided, both as to the propriety 
and feasability [sic] of sustaining a Theatre in Wilmington. On this 
subject, we have nothing to say. As journalists of the times, we keep our 
readers apprised of occurrences as they transpire. A new and elegant 
Theatre has been erected, and an attempt will be made to sustain it. That 
there will be full and crowded houses, at least for a while, there can be 
no doubt. And from the number of season tickets, which we understand 
will be taken for the accomodation of private parties, such too as give 
character and tone to matters in our quiet city, we have no hesitancy in 
saying, the audience will be of the best kind, and decidedly fashionable. 


The first drama staged at the new theatre was “Cherry’s 
Admired Comedy,” the Soldier’s Daughter,’ on Monday, De- 
cember 22, 1834, with Mr. and Mrs. John Barnes, widely- 
known actors, taking the leading roles of Governor Heartall 
and the Widow Cheerly. Mr. Barnes was a successful low 
comedian,” while Mrs. Barnes had for many years been the 
leading actress at the Park Theatre, New York, both in com- 
edy and tragedy. Charles Durang says of her: 


Few ladies who have graced the American boards in the leading parts 
of tragedy deserved a more elevated pedestal than Mrs. John Barnes. 
She was very petite in her figure but a very model of womanly symmetry. 
Her features were justly proportioned to her figure and beautifully reg- 
ular, yet, when aroused, flashingly expressive. 


He also praises her very powerful voice.®? 


, Nine years before, a Delaware statesman then serving 
in Washington as a U. S. senator, Thomas Clayton, had been 


51. Delaware Gazette, Dec. 19, 23, 1834. The Soldier's Daughter, written by Andrew 
Cherry (1762-1812), an Irish dramatist, was first acted at Drury Lane, London, Feb 
7, 1794. A dozen editions were printed in 1804-5. The comedy weg popnlak with convel: 
ing companies in this country, with the Widow Cheerly a favorite feminine role and 
Young Malfort popular with budding male actors. Edwin Forrest played the latter rol 
while touring the West in 1823. : 
52. Barnes was noted for his comic face and whimsical grimaces. According to J. N 
Ireland, quoted by Hornblow, Theatre, I, 292: “His mere appearance [on th det 
was the signal for a burst of merriment.” gine 3 


53. Durang, ‘Philadelphia Stage,” III, 95-96, 
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much impressed with Mrs. Barnes’ ability as an actress.** In 
a letter to William P. Brobson, of Wilmington, January 20, 
he commented: 


. .. A gentleman from Connecticut and I have been engaged, mutualy, 
to support Mrs. Barnes, and we have completely effected it. She stands 
now an unrivaled actress on the boards of Washington. We happened 
to see her on her first appearance, and her merits were so great in our 
estimation, that we determined to support her. It became necessary to 
puff her ; and the consequence was that she had a fuller house on the night 
of her benefit than has ever been seen in this place. And while her benefit 
was in suspence we attended the theatre every night... . 


Yours Sincerely 
T[homas] Clayton®™® 


Others in this first cast were Messrs. Fielding, Barry, C. 
W. Taylor, Foot, Crane, and Bignal, and Mrs. Waldegrave, 
Mrs. Hall, and Miss Waldegrave. At the close of the comedy, a 
pas seul was given by Miss Clements, and the farce, Family 
Jars, with Barnes as the comical Delph, followed. For good 
measure, Mr. Taylor sang two songs.°® Boxes were seventy-five 
cents, the pit thirty-seven and one-half cents, and the gallery 
twenty-five. Performances were scheduled to begin “prectse- 
ly at a Quarter past Seven.”°” 


The first performance was hailed as a huge success, and 
there was great applause, especially over the antics of Barnes 
in the farce. Says the Gazette: 


‘The appearance of the house on Monday evening, far exceeded any 
thing we had anticipated. The lower tier of boxes was entirely filled 
with ladies, and presented an appearance, that would vie with the most 


54. Mary Greenhill Barnes’ name is coupled with Junius Brutus Booth, Burroughs, 
and Cooper as a leading early player at the Washington [D. C.] Theatre in the 1820s. 
Federal Writers’ Project, Washington, City and Capital (Washington, 1937), p. 143. 
55. T{lhomas] Clayton, Washington, D. C., to William P. Brobson, Wilmington, Del., 
Jan. 20, 1825, Brobson MS Collection (Historical Society of Delaware). Thomas 
Clayton (1778-1854) served as a member of Congress, 1815-17, U. S. senator, 1824-27 
and 1837-47, and as a chief justice of Delaware, 1828-37. 

56. Delaware Gazette, Dec. 19, 1834. ‘“‘The much admired songs of ‘Will thou meet 
me here, Love?’ and ‘The Mellow Horn.’ ” 

57. Ibid. The pit admittance charge of thirty-seven and one-half cents was called 
three levies or three bits, a bit being twelve and one-half cents. Two bits was a quarter 
of a dollar. Half cents or half pennies were then in circulation. 
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fashionable houses at the Chesnut street or Park Theatres. We observed 
the most of our leading citizens present with their families.°* 


The Journal was silent about the whole affair. 


The second offering was The Stranger, on December 23, 
with Mr. Flynn in the title role, Mr. Barnes as Peter, and Mrs. 
Barnes as Mrs. Haller.*° 


The theatre was dark on Christmas Eve, but on Christ- 
mas Day the company presented Sweethearts and Wives,” 
together with a farce, Sprigs of Laurel. The theatre fare on 
Friday (December 26) was the grand old favorite, Otway’s 
Venice Preserved, or, A Plot Discovered. Its notable roles of 
Jaffier, Pierre, and Belvidera were played by Mr. Fielding, 
Mr. Flynn, and Mrs. Barnes, respectively. Offerings on De- 
cember 30 and 31 were Isabella and the Hypocrite.” 


The foes of the theatre, however, had never let up in 
their bitter opposition, even after the bright lights began to 
shine at Hanover and Shipley streets. Letters to the news- 
papers bewailed the “vice” that had entered the city. The 
following letter, signed “A Friend,” is reproduced in part 
to show the position of the religious societies: 


Friends, my mind has been disturbed at learning that Friends are 
[reported] favorable to the theatre—this I know to be an error; Friends 
have always maintained a firm and decided testimony against everything 
of the kind. There are no doubt a few who are in favor, but their num- 
ber is very limited; and I esteem it a great hardship that Friends have 
to bear the odium of the conduct of these restless spirits with whom we 


58. Ibid., Dec. 26, 1834. 
59. Ibid. 


60. James Kenney (1780-1848), a London bank clerk, was the author of Sweethearts 
and Wives, first produced in 1823. “ He also wrote the farce, Raising the Wind, in which 
the celebrated comedian, William E. Burton, appeared at the Wilmington Theatre on Jan 
30, 1835. 


61. Ibid., Dec. 26, 30, 1834. Thomas Otway (1652-85) was a successful English 
dramatist. Venice Preserved, a tragedy, keeps his memory green. Jaffier, husband of 
Belvidera and one of the conspirators, reveals the plot to save his friends’ lives. The 
condition not being kept, he stabs Pierre, his best friend, to save him from the wheel 
and then stabs himself. Belvidera goes mad with grief. Sarah Siddons England’s 
great tragic actress, scored her first success as Belvidera in 1774. 

The Hypocrite was written by Isaac Bickerstaff, Irish dramatist (1735-1812), who 
is said to have modeled his leading character after Tartuffe hypocritical priuat i 
Moliere’s comedy of that name. nh ‘ 
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have long since ceased to have christian fellowship. As a body we set- 
our face against theatrical performances, but shall not fail to deal with 
our young people, should any of them so far wander as to attend or counte- 
nance these demoralizing exhibitions. Friends are gratified with the 
stand taken by most if not all the other christian societies of the place 
to discourage the present [attempt] to debauch the morals of our dear 
youth. If anything further were necessary to show the sentiments of our 
people on this subject, I would refer him to the petitions presented last 
winter in the Council against theatres, and which I believe originated 
with us, where will be found the names of some of our most influential 
citizens. I hope the moral sense of the community is yet sufficient to 
counteract the views of a few misguided citizens, who, overlooking all 
the evil consequences following the train of a theatre, are determined to 
risk everything to gratify a grovelling propensity for what they call 
pleasure. . . . 

Shortly after came a deluge of copies of a pamphlet, two 
thousand of them in all, addressed ““To the Young Ladies of 
Wilmington,” on the profligacy of the stage. They attacked 
the stage as immoral and advised the young ladies to beware. 
“Investigator,” writing in the Gazette, declared indignantly 
that the city was “inundated” with the pamphlets. “It has 
been most industriously circulated, to the number... of two 
thousand copies, and all gratis/’’*? Phoebe George Bradford 
noted in her diary under date of January 1, 1835: “Ball at R. 
Bayard’s and Theatre open—different scenes-—in the same 
vicinity—I read a letter addressed to the Ladies of Wilming- 
ton on the subject of the Theatre, supposed to have been writ- 
ten by Mrs. Jones—'tis very severe, tho’ I do not know wheth- 
er too much so.” 


In spite of this blanket attack on everyone connected 
with the stage, the new theatre had a shot in its locker, wheth- 
er or not the return attack was premeditated. New Year’s Day, 
1835, was made doubly a redletter day at the Wilmington 
Theatre by the debut locally of Miss Charlotte Mary San- 


62. Delaware State Journal, Dec. 26, 1834. 
63. Delaware Gazette, Jan. 6, 1835. 


64. Diary of Phoebe George Bradford, Vol. X, Jan. 1, 1835 (MS Collection of the 
Historical Society of Delaware). 
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ford Barnes, the beautiful and accomplished daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Barnes. Charlotte was then between sixteen and 
seventeen years old, and not even the most jaundiced moral- 
ist could make the brand of “profligate” stick to this young 
girl of “interesting age, with the innocence and unaffected 
timidity, consequent [to] .. . a beginner.” 


Charlotte on this New Year’s Day played Juliet to her 
mother’s Romeo, and scored a tremendous success. According 
to the Gazette, she ‘‘was received with the greatest applause” 
and “made a decided hit.” The latter phrase “decided hit,” 
seems to have been the greatest meed of praise tendered in 
the newspapers of the period. But best of all for Charlotte, 
the ladies of Wilmington took her to their collective heart, 
made her their idol, and crowded the theatre night after night 
to see her and hear her.®° 


From that time until she left for Baltimore with her par- 
ents on January 23, at the end of their engagement in Wil- 
mington, Charlotte was easily the center of attention, since 
she took the leading roles in a series of the best dramas then 
current. To play ten top billings in as many different plays, 
plus a repeat of Romeo, within seventeen days was a feat 
worthy of a seasoned veteran, but she accomplished it to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. In addition, she sang and danc- 
ed, and took part in the farces. 


She appeared as Juliana in The Honeymoon to her moth- 
er’s Volante and her father’s Jacques (January 2) ; Mariana in 
The Wife, a Tale of Mantua (January 6); Angela in Castle 
Spectre, with the song, “Sleep You, or Wake You, Lady 
Bright” (January 7); Cora in Sheridan’s Pizarro, adapted 
from Kotzebue (January 9) ; Lady Teazle in School for Scan- 


65. Delaware Gazette, Jan. 9, 1835. 


66. Ibid., Jan. 6, 1835. Of Charlotte Barnes as an actress, Durang says, ‘‘Philadel- 
phia Stage,” III, 96: “She was a very handsome woman, looking in face and figure 
like her mother, only larger in person. Her complexion was that of the brunette, dark 
hair and eyes.’ Arthur Hobson Quinn, A History of the American Drama VeOin the 
Beginning to the Civil War (2d ed.: New York, 1943), p. 260, writes: ‘The daughter of 
the well-known Mr. and Mrs. Barnes, the latter long the favorite comedienne of the 
Park Theatre, Charlotte Barnes was herself an actress and her plays show the technical 
skill that such training brings.” 
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dal (January 10); played Young Norval, a boy’s part, in 
Home’s tragedy of Douglas (January 12); repeated her tri- 
umph as Juliet to Mr. Fielding’s Romeo (January 13); ap- 
peared in Virginius (January 15); and was Letitia Hardy in 
Mrs. Cowley’s The Belle’s Stratagem, dancing in Act IV “the 
Menuet de la Cour and Gavotte de Vestris” with Mr. Barry 


(January 16).” 


Her own benefit and farewell appearance on January 17 
was as Julia in Sheridan Knowles’ famous play, The Hunch- 
back. At this time, “the Pit and Boxes were a perfect jam, much 
more so than on any previous occasion.’’®® 


Henry Ridgely, of Dover, the eighteen-year-old son of 
the former senator, Henry M. Ridgely, paid a visit to the Wil- 
mington Theatre on January 12, 1835, and was well pleased 
both with building and company of actors. He wrote to his 
sister Ann: 


. . . | was quite surprised with the appearance of the Theatre and with 
the company of Actors. It was fitted up with much taste, though rather 
too small to produce a natural effect. With the exception of two, the 
whole company of actors and actresses performed their parts very well. 
Home’s tragedy of Douglas was performed and the comedy of Charles 
the second, and the amusing piece of Zip Coon was sung and encored. 
Mr. and Mrs. Barnes and Miss Charlotte Barnes each performed. The 
latter, if I should judge from her appearance, is not more than fourteen 
or fifteen, & made her appearance at the Wilmington stage for the first 
TEES eos, Se 

The career of Charlotte Barnes (1818-1863) was a no- 
table one. While her life was spent mostly on the stage, her 
greatest claim to fame is as a playwright. For years she play- 
ed to capacity houses in the East and South and abroad, and 
while critics assert she never attained the lofty position of her 


67. Delaware Gazette, Jan. 2, 6, 9, 13, 16, 1835. 


68. Ibid., Jan. 20. James Sheridan Knowles, Irish playwright (1784-1862), also 
wrote Virginius and The Wife, A Tale of Mantua, in both of which Charlotte Barnes 
appeared at the Wilmington Theatre, and William Tell, played in Wilmington by Oxley 
and Murdoch during the Wemyss’ engagement in 1836. 


69. Hlenry] Ridgely, Baltimore, Md., Jan. 29, 1835, to Ann Ridgely, Dover. Ridgely 
_ MS Collection, Hall of Records, Public Archives Commission, Dover, Delaware. 
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mother as an actress, she was, nevertheless, most highly re- 
garded and filled many engagements. She drew fine houses 
in London with her Hamlet, and in 1840 was leading lady 
with Edwin Forrest in New York. 


Her fame as a playwright rests principally on Octavia 
Bragaldi, or, The Confession, a tragedy based on a highly sen- 
sational slaying in Kentucky (1825) that engaged the liter- 
ary attention of T. H. Chivers and Edgar Allan Poe, as well 
as numerous other writers, the latest of whom is Robert Penn 
Warren, who used it as the theme of his best-selling novel of 
1950, World Enough and Time. 


During her stay in Wilmington, Charlotte may have 
been writing on her great play, whose locale she had trans- 
ferred to Italy, for she had finished it before she reached 
eighteen and produced it at the National Theatre, New York, 
on November 8, 1837, with Charlotte, then only nineteen, in 
the title role.” The play held the boards well over the years; 
in 1854, Charlotte and her husband, Edmon S. Conner, dis- 
tinguished actor and manager who was also a favorite at the 
Wilmington Theatre in 1835 and 1836, took the principal 
parts at the Bowery Theatre, New York.” 


So far, thanks to the Barnes family, the new theatre was 
off to a flying start, in spite of its numerous enemies. Miss 
Waldegrave stepped into Charlotte’s shoes as the new stage 


70. Chivers’ drama, Oonrad and Eudora, was the first published (1834), for Poe’s 
dramatic fragment Politan was published in 1835, though believed to haye been written 
earlier. Quinn, History of American Drama, p. 260, thinks “Miss Barnes evidently 
had read Poe’s scenes,” pointing out the similarity of names of the villain, Castiglione 
in Poe, and Castelli in Barnes. The Kentucky murder was bruited all over the country, 
and in Wilmington the Gazette in 1826 published as much as two columns in one issue 
at the time of the trial, an amount Which was remarkable for a semiweekly of four pages 
and half of the pages advertisements. In Kentucky, the slayer was Jereboam Beau- 
champ, the slain seducer before marriage was Colonel Solomon Sharp, and the seduced, 
who married Beauchamp, was Ann Cook. Warren follows rather closely in his many- 
paged novel; his villain is Cassius Fort, the slayer is Jeremiah Beaumont; the woman 
seduced before marriage to Beaumont is Rachel Jordan. 


71. For Charlotte Barnes’ career, see Arthur Hobson Quinn, ‘Charlotte Mary San- 
ford Barnes,’’ DAB, I, 629-30. 


72, Delaware Gazette, Jan. 30, 1835. The theatrical reporter comments that Miss 
Waldegrave ‘“‘is getting to be a decided favorite with our Theatre going citizens. 
day and Friday nights she played Little Pickle in the Spoiled Child [a farce] 
sailors Hornpipe, and drew forth the greatest applause.” 


Tues- 
» with a 
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idol,” and James R. Hall, a comedian with the company, was 
named manager.” It was hinted that the new manager ex- 
pected to make an engagement with Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Jefferson, II.” 


The Gazette reported on January 30 that William E. 
Burton, the famous comedian, had been engaged for a few 
performances and would appear that night in the comedy, 
Ratsing the Wind, to be followed by a musical piece, The Re- 
view, and a farce, John Jones, alias Henry Smith.” 


Mr. Fielding took his benefit on February 7 in the burlet- 
ta, Tom and Jerry, or, Life in London, together with a “Petit 
Comedy,” Love Alone Can Fix Him.” 


Meanwhile, the Wilmington Theatre Company receiv- 
ed its charter from the legislature on January 21, 1835. The 
names of William W. Baker, William Chandler, and Henry 
Whiteley are the only ones cited in the act as subscribers to 
the stock.” 


Performances seem to have been a bit irregular at this 
time. On February 11, with two dramatic pieces staged, and 
a varied selection of national airs and songs, glees and choruses, 
the orchestra, called at times the ‘““Theatre Band,” took its bene- 
fit. The Washington Band of Wilmington, who volunteered 
their services for the occasion, received high praise for their 
performance.” 


Miss Waldegrave took her benefit on February 14 in a 
National Piece, the Battle of the Brandywine, said to have 
been written expressly for the occasion. The drama was sub- 
titled The Impressed American, and attention was drawn to 


73. Ibid., Jan. 20, 1835. 

74. Ibid., Jan. 23, 1835. 

75. William E. Burton (1804-60), born in London, did not appear on the stage until 
he was twenty-eight. He was one of the most successful comedians of his day, both in 
England and America, and later became well known as a manager and theatre owner. 
He drew crowded houses during his abbreviated Wilmington appearance. Ibid., Feb. 


3, 1835: 
76. Ibid., Feb. 6, 1835. 
77. Laws of the State of Delaware .. . 1835 (Wilmington, 1835), pp. 304-5. Real 


estate was limited to the theatre lot; personal property not to exceed $5000. 


78. Delaware Gazette, Feb. 13, 1835. 
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“our immediate contiguity to the scene of action.” The Gazette 
critic wrote: “The pit and boxes were a perfect jam,” and 
comment was made that “a larger number were in attendance 
than on any previous occasion.”™ 


Nevertheless, the play marked the end of the season,” 
although the playhouse was reopened February 21 for Ex- 
Manager Hall’s benefit, since he had so soon lost his job. Mem- 
bers of the company volunteered their services for the night.” 


The playhouse did not long remain dark, for a note in 
the Gazette of March 20 remarks: “The recent theatrical re- 
inforcement from Philadelphia, are said to possess consider- 
able talent. Perfection, or, The Maid of Munster was played 
with considerable applause the other evening.” And for March 
21, a “very interesting program has been got up” to aid the 
fund of the Washington Band. 


The theatre company was scheduled to hold its first an- 
nual meeting on April 21, 1835, for the purpose of electing 
nine directors,*” and on that date announcement was made 
that the directors had leased the New Theatre to Mr. Charles 
Durang.** Those expected to appear under the new auspices 
were Mrs. Joseph Jefferson, II (the former Mrs. Cornelia 
Burke), Mrs. Ingersoll (the former Miss E. Jefferson), Miss 


79. Ibid., Feb. 13, 17, 1835. Although the Gazette critic mourns: ‘We regret that she 
did not make choice of Little Pickle in the Spoiled Child with the Sailors Hornpipe. She 


excells in that character. We hope none of her admirers will fail in their attendance to- 
morrow evening.” 


80. Ibid., Feb. 17. 


“We understand the directors will close the theatre one or two 
months.” 


81. Ibid., Feb. 20, 1835. 
82. Ibid., Mar. 31, 1835. 
83. Charles Durang, whose “History of the Philadelphia Stage” has been cited a num- 
ber of times in this article, was born in Philadelphia, the son of John Durang, actor. 


He first appeared on the stage in the ballet in 1803 at the age of nine. 


He was later 
known as an excellent actor, a ballet master, and a manager. 
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Anderson, and Messrs. Blaike, Reed, and Joseph Jeffer- 
son, II. 


What was evidently a week’s tryout by the new group be- 
gan on April 21, 1835, when Midnight Hour, or, The Clock 
Has Struck was offered, with Joseph Jefferson as the Gen- 
eral, Charles Durang as Sebastian, and Mrs. Jefferson as 
Flora. The ballet, ““Red Riding Hood,” was the accompany- 
ing feature. Boxes were fifty cents, the pit twenty-five cents, 
and the gallery twenty-five.® 


Other plays given in this brief stand were the melodrama, 
the Wandering Boys, staged April 24 with a “Rustic Ballet, 
Auld Robin Grey,” and the opera Paul and Virginia,®* and 
both the Lady of the Lake, with scenery by Mr. Jefferson, and 
the Forest of Rosenwald, on April 27. On the following even- 
ing Miss Meadows, the “celebrated Infant American Prodi- 
gy,” appeared-as Little Pickle in The Spoiled Child.®" 


Members of this company then returned to their engage- 
ment at the Walnut Street Theatre, and the Wilmington play- 
house remained dark until July, 1835.°° The April visit mark- 
ed the first appearance of the Jeffersons in Wilmington; they 
returned in July and remained until August 18 of 1835. 
Young Joseph, then between six and seven years old, is said 


84. Mrs. Burke-Jefferson was Cornelia Frances Thomas, daughter of a San Domingo 
planter, who became one of the great tragic actresses of America, winning her highest 
reputation while she was Mrs. Burke. Her son by her first husband, Thomas Burke, 
actor, was Charles St. George Burke (1822-54) who died in his thirty-third year ‘at 
the outset of what might have been a great career.’”’ By some he is rated a better comedi- 
an than his half-brother, Joseph Jefferson, III. 

Her second husband was Joseph Jefferson, the second of the trio of Joseph Jeffer- 
sons to gain widespread stage fame. Her son by this marriage was the popular Joe 
Jefferson (1829-1905) of Rip Van Winkle celebrity. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Jefferson, 
II, and the two young half-brothers, Charles Burke and Joe Jefferson, III, all appeared 
on the stage of Wilmington’s first theatre in 1835. Joseph Jefferson, II, is not rated 
by the critics as great an actor as the other two of that name, but he excelled as a 
scenic artist and as a manager. In 1837, the whole family toured the West, and Joseph 
Jefferson, II, died there in 1842, aged thirty-eight. 


85. Delaware Gazette, Apr. 21, 1835. 


86. Ibid., Apr. 24, 1835. 

87. Ibid., Apr. 28, 1835: ‘Notwithstanding the unpleasant weather . . . the company 
. . continue[s] to draw the best houses.” 

88. Ibid.: ‘‘The company at our theatre were engaged previous to their coming to 

Wilmington, at the opening of the Walnut Street Theatre, next Saturday, of course 

their performances, must be limited to a few evenings more.” 
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to have attended a boys’ school on Orange Street between 
Fifth and Sixth streets.°° 


Although Durang and Jefferson expected to open the 
theatre on July 4, the first mention of any performance 1s that 
on July 7, when the melodrama Ambrose Gwinet was pro- 
duced with Edmon S. Conner as Gwinet, D. Reed as Gray- 
ling, and Mrs. Durang as Lucy Fairlove.” 


The attraction on July 10 was Robber’s Wife, and that 
of Saturday, July 11, was Forty Thieves, which was repeated 
on the following Monday. Of these plays it was reported: 
“The new scenery ... by Mr. Jefferson was splendid and im- 
pressive.” The weather was also reported uncomfortably 
warm.” 


Two new stars joined the company on July ro in the per- 
sons of Miss Mary Duff and Thomas D. Rice, the latter bill- 
ed as “the original Jim Crow.” Miss Duff was a daughter of 
Mrs. Mary Ann Dyke Duff, hailed as the greatest tragic ac- 
tress of her day and called ‘““The American Siddons.”*? 


89. This statement is made both in Lincoln, Wilmington, p. 205, and Delaware Guide, 
p. 146, although no supporting evidence is offered. At this period, Wilmington had 
several private schools, and young Joseph may well have been enrolled in one of them 
during his brief stay here. 


90. Edmon S. Conner, who married Charlotte Barnes, returned to the Wilmington 
Theatre with Wemyss in 1836 and was leading man in the last performance when the 
theatre collapsed. Conner is highly praised as a stock actor of rather extraordinary 
ability both by Wemyss and Durang. He was able to take any part, comedy or tragedy, 
and score a success, although Wemyss seems to think he was poorer in tragedy. He 
was extremely popular with Quaker City playgoers who called him ‘‘Ned’’ from the gal- 
lery and pit and greeted him with a ‘shout of huzzas” as soon as he showed his face 
on the stage. More than once he saved theatres from wreck in those turbulent times, 
since he was the sole person to whom unruly or disappointed crowds would listen. 
Durang, “Philadelphia Stage,’ III, 121. 


91. Delaware Gazette, July 10, 14, 1835. 


92. Ibid., July 17. Miss Mary Duff had been appearing with her famous mother, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Dyke Duff, at engagements in New York and Philadelphia in 1835. Mrs. 
Duff is extolled by writers on the American theatre as one who swayed audiences ‘‘as 
never did woman before.”” Early in life she met the great Irish poet, Thomas Moore, 
at Kilkenny, and Moore fell head over heels in love with her. Mary refused him and 
married the actor, John Duff; she is believed to have been the inspiration for some of 
Moore’s love songs, among them, ‘Mary, I believed thee true.” Unable to win Mary 
Moore married her sister, familiarly known as Bessy. When Mary Duff came to Deneries 
with her husband, she scored a huge success. John Duff died in 1831 leaving her 
with ten children, of whom four sons and three daughters reached meterier She re- 
married in 1836 and went to New Orleans, leaving the stage. Thus far, the biographers 
Muriel Shaver, DAB, V, 488-89, and the National Cyclopedia of American Biography 
(New York, 1929), VI, 60, agree. But the latter then states that she was eva city 
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Thomas D. Rice has come down in theatrical history as 
the man who popularized, if he did not actually originate, 


Jim Crow and Negro minstrelsy. The chorus of his song of 
many stanzas: 


First on de heel tap, den on de toe, 

Ebery time I wheel about I jump Jim Crow; 
Wheel about and turn about and do jis so, 

And ebery time I wheel about I jump Jim Crow 


was sung all over the United States and England.®* 


The first offering after the new stars arrived was on July 
17,°* when Dean Milman’s popular tragedy, Fazio, or, The 
Italian Wife,’ was presented with Miss Duff as Bianca and 
Mr. Rice as the Duke of Florence. Others in the cast were 
Messrs. Conner, D. Reed, Thompson, Crouta, Durang, and 
J. Reed, Mrs. Durang, and Miss Anderson. The afterpiece 
was Old & Young, featuring Miss Meadows.°*° 


Next evening, Saturday, the bill was a novelty, probably 
induced by the sultry July weather—the “romantic drama of 


married the last time, that suddenly in 1854 she and her family disappeared from 
their New Orleans home, and that Mary Dyke Duff died in New York in 1857, where 
she had been living with her daughter. At that time she was buried in an unknown 
grave in Greenwood Cemetery, but her death and burial were not discovered for twenty 
years afterwards. Her grave is headed by only a small stone reading ‘‘Mother and 
Grandmother,’ her daughter having been buried with her. Under the circumstances, 
it cannot be determined whether the daughter with whom she lived in New York and 
with whom she was buried was the Mary Duff who played so brilliantly at the Wil- 
mington Theatre in 1835. 


93. Thomas Dartmouth Rice (1808-60) is called the ‘Father of American Minstrelsy.” 
He first sang ‘Jim Crow” in 1828, and it became the song hit of two continents. Rice 
is said to have originated the song after watching a Negro roustabout go through a 
series of shuffles while doing his work. According to Wemyss, Twenty-Sia Years, II, 
206, the original Jim Crow of Rice’s song was a certain Jim Cuff of Pittsburgh. In 
1836, the year after he performed in Wilmington, Rice played in London and was phe- 
nomenally successful. He was not the first burnt cork performer, but his success was 
the greatest among them. Carl Wittke, “‘Thomas Dartmouth Rice,” DAB, XV, 545-46. 


94. Rice is recorded as having taken part in Poor Soldier, an afterpiece of the main 
drama, Robber’s Wife, on July 10. Rice took part in all performances until his bene- 
fit, July 31. Curiously, no mention is made of his dancing Jim Crow while in Wil- 
mington, although he was billed as doing specialties, leaving little doubt that he offered 
his original version. 

95. Henry Hart Millman (1791-1868) was an English historian, poet, and churchman, 
who wrote the drama Fazio in 1815 while he was a student at Oxford. Bianca was 
long a favorite role with leading actresses, among them, Fanny Kemble and M. Adelaide 
Ristori. 


96. Delaware Gazette, July 17, 1835. 
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the Snow Storm, with new Snow Scenery by Mr. Jefferson.” 
The drama staged on July 22 was John Howard Payne’s 
Therese, or, the Orphan of Geneva, with Miss Duff and Mr. 
Conner in the starring roles. Act II ended with “the destruc- 
tion of the Pavilion by a THUNDERBOLT.” 


At the conclusion of this play, the “Snow Storm—with 
entire and new scenery by Mr. Jefferson” was again given. 
This, too, was a red-letter night in Wilmington, if unrecog- 
nized at the time, because the two half-brothers, Master 
Charles Burke, aged thirteen, and Master Joe Jefferson, aged 
six, both sons of Mrs. Burke-Jefferson, made their Wilming- 
ton debuts by playing the roles of Ivanoff and Alexis, re- 
spectively. 


At Miss Meadows’ benefit, July 24, Miss Duff “politely 
tendered her services .. . in the characters of Jane Shore, and 
Annette.” Master Charles Burke played the Porter in this 
production, while Master Joe Jefferson took the role of George 
in the farce, The Magpie and the Maid.’ Miss Duff remain- 
ed for other benefits, including Mr. Conner’s in The Game- 
ster, with Master Burke as Williams; and Mr. Rice’s on 
July 31 in The Brigand, with Master Charles Bowers doing 


specialties, such as the role of Young Norval in Douglas, and 
a sailor’s hornpipe.?” 


97. Ibid. 
98. Ibid., July 21. 
99. 


This was not young Joe’s first appearance on any stage. When but four years of 
age and in Washington, D. C., where his father was managing one of the theatres, he 
was carried out on the stage in a bag by this same ‘Jim Crow” Rice. Young Joe had 
convulsed everyone by his imitations of Rice as Jim Crow, so one night Rice blacked up 
the child’s face like his own and dressed him as a counterpart of himself. 
in a bag, Rice strode on the stage and sang: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I’d have for you to know 

That I’ve got a little darky here that jumps Jim Crow. 
Then he turned out the contents of the bag and little Joe, a miniature facsimile of the 
six-foot Rice, danced and sang alternate stanzas of the song, amid a rain of small 


change from the pit and gallery. Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson (New York, 1890), 
pp. 6-8. 


Putting him 


100. Delaware Gazette, July 24, 1885. Jane Shore, based on the life of Jane Shore, 


noted mistress of Edward IV of England, was the work of Nicholas Rowe (1674-1718). 
101. JIbid., July 28, 18385. 
David Garrick. 
reprinted. 


Edward Moore (1712-57) wrote The Gamester, with 
First played in 1753, it was highly successful and has often been 


102. IJbid., July 31, 1835. 
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Joseph Jefferson, Sr., took two benefit nights, August 11 
and 13. On the first evening, The Soldier’s Daughter was 
staged with Miss Duff as the Widow Cheerly. The second 
presentation was The Golden Farmer, and at the same time 
a “View of Wilmington,” sketched and painted by Mr. Jef- 
ferson, was displayed. In this*-view were depicted the Wil- 
mington whaling ship, “Lucy Ann,” and the bridge over the 
Christina at Market Street, “and in the distance the Poor 
House with all the immediate wharves and shipping. During 
the representation, Steam Boats and vessels of different descrip- 
tions will be seen in passing.”?* The afterpiece was Valentine 
and Orson, or, The Wild Man of the Woods, an ancient Tar- 
zan tale in which one twin, Orson, suckled and raised by a 
bear, is reclaimed by his brother, Valentine, who has been 
reared in a king’s court. 


Benefits were taken for Burns and Crouta on August 14 
and 15, respectively,** and the season closed with Durang’s 
benefit on August 21, when Miss Duff starred in Colman’s 
John Bull. The occasion was termed “the last night of the 
Company’s performance here as they have to meet their en- 
gagements on Saturday next at the Walnut St. Theatre.’*” 


The Wilmington Theatre appears to have been closed for 
regular performances until the following May. Doubtless 
the hall was used from time to time for special events and for 
one-night stands. One of these that was publicized was “The 
Conflagration of Moscow,” a panoramic spectacle displayed, 
beginning April 1, 1836. Boxes were fifty cents and the pit 
twenty-five. In this show, Mr. Vaughan, the “Fire King,” 
was advertised to eat “Fire ... burning Sealing Wax, Live 
coals and Balls of Blazing Sulpher.’*°® On April 5, the ‘“‘Fire 


103. Ibid., Aug. 11. The ‘Lucy Ann,’”? Wilmington whaling ship, had been lying in 
the Christina River for some time, taking on its crew and laying in stores. She sailed 
on Sept. 12, 1835, and did not return to Wilmington until Apr. 27, 1837, thus having 
been absent nineteen months and fifteen days. She had on board whale oil, sperm oil, 
and whalebone valued at between $26,000 and $28,000. Delaware State Journal, May 
2, 1837. 


104. Delaware Gazette, Aug. 14, 1835. 
105. Ibid., Aug. 21, 1835. 
106. Ibid., Apr. 1, 1836. 
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King” volunteered his services and his show for the benefit 
of the Washington Band of Wilmington.’’ 


Announcement was made in the Gazette of May 24, 1836, 
that Francis Courtney Wemyss, noted Philadelphia actor and 
manager, would open the Wilmington Theatre for a short 
season. It developed that Wemyss had taken over the lease 
of the theatre at the beginning of the year but had been Oc; 
cupied with his enterprises in Pittsburgh and other places.* 


No formal announcement of the opening was apparently 
made, but the Gazette of May 31 notes that the weather had 
been inclement “since our Theatre has been opened by Mr. 
Wemyss,” and further remarks that “Mr. Murdoch appeared 
last evening in Martin Heywood and Dick Dashall. To-night 
he appears as Tristrim Fickle and Frederic Flighty.”" On 
June 3, announcement was made that Mr. Oxley, the Amer- 
ican tragedian, had been engaged for a few nights, his first 
bow to be in the character of Virginius.””° 


Mr. and Mrs. Ternan were scheduled to appear on June 
10, 1836, with Mr. Ternan in the title role of Fazio, and Mrs. 
Ternan in the favorite role of Bianca. The drama was to be 
preceded by the farce Bath Road, and to be followed by 
another farce, Personation, or Fairly Taken In. Boxes were 
fifty cents, the pit thirty-seven and one-half cents, and the gal- 


lery twenty-five cents. Hour of presentation had now ad- 
vanced to 8:00 P.M. 


107. Ibid., Apr. 5, 1836. 


108. Francis Courtney Wemyss (1797-1859), actor, manager, and writer, was born 
in London and early went on the stage. In 1822 he arrived in Philadelphia where he 
played for a number of years and was manager of theatres there, as well as in Pitts- 
burgh and New York. Handsome, affable, courteous, he was long a figure of conse- 
quence in the American theatre. He was the author of Twenty-Six Years as Actor and 
Manager, cited earlier in this article. He also wrote other works on the stage and 


edited compilations on the drama in America. For his biography, see Walter Prichard 
Eaton, DAB, XIX, 647-48. 


109. Delaware Gazette, May 31, 1826. James E. Murdoch (1811-93), of Philadel- 


phia, was rated highly as actor and elocutionist and, later, as an author. His specialty 
was tragic roles. 


The notice published May 31, 1836, stated that the Wilmington Theatre would be 
open every evening, Sunday excepted, with plays and farces. 


110. Jbid., June 38,1836. John H. Oxley, of Philadelphia. 
111. Jbid., June 10, 14, 1836. 
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But Mrs. Ternan, the former Miss Fanny Jarman, a star 
of the first magnitude, was taken severely ill and the Ternans 
did not make their Wilmington debut until June 15. Miss 
Edgeworth, a Baltimore actress, was on the stage June 14, but 
no information is given whether she was an understudy for 
Mrs. Ternan or on her own in another play.?” 


Mr. Ternan’s benefit was taken on June 17 in the familiar 
drama of The Stranger, with Mrs. Ternan as Mrs. Haller, 
Ternan in the title role, Watson as the Baron, Smith as Fran- 
cis, Clarke as Solomon, Mrs. Cuvillier as the Countess, and 
Mrs. Watson as Charlotte. The farce was Turn Out, and Mrs. 
Ternan sang “Marian Ramsey” and “Come, Love To Me,” 
with the singer “accompanied by herself on the Lute.” 


The Ternans concluded their short engagement on June 
18, after which Mr. Oxley returned from Philadelphia to play 
Rolla in Pizarro, June 21, and on June 22 in Richard III, 
with Clarke, Watson, Mrs. Watson, Mrs. Cuvillier, and Mrs. 
Morgan in the cast.*** 


James E. Murdoch, noted actor and writer mentioned 
above, visited Wilmington again on June 24, playing Iago to 
Oxley’s Othello in a performance described as ‘“‘very good.’”* 


Oxley took his benefit on June 28, his last appearance, and 
once more Murdoch volunteered his services, playing Mich- 
ael to Oxley’s William Tell in the tragedy of that name. Ox- 
ley in character recited Antony’s oration over the body of 
Caesar” 


At her own benefit, Mrs. Cuvillier played Miss Hard- 


112. Ibid., June 14, 1836. Frances Eleanor Jarman rose to stardom as Juliet at the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, Nov. 18, 1834. Wemyss, Twenty-Six Years, II, 240-41. 


113. Delaware Gazette, June 17, 1836. 
114. Ibid., June 21, 1836. 


115. Ibid., June 24, 28, 1836. Comment was made: ‘Our indefatigable manager, 
Mr. Wemyss, certainly deserves a rich harvest for his endeavors to please.” 


116. Ibid. 
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castle in She Stoops to Conquer. Mr. Cuvillier gave imita- 


tions of Paganini on the violin with one string.” 


Edmon S. Conner, perennial favorite with Wilmington 
audiences, came back with Miss Ann Duff Waring on July 5 
in a farce, Nature and Philosophy, a nautical drama, Black 
Eyed Susan, and a final farce of Gretna Green.* 


At Mr. Conner’s benefit on Friday, July 8, he and Miss 
Waring took the leads in Military Execution, or, The Fatal 
Keepsake. Miss Waring sang a favorite ditty, Mr. Conner 
delivered his old standby, “The Yankee Story,” and Master 
Jackson danced a hornpipe. The farce, Botheration, or, A Ten 
Year’s Blunder, followed in which the two principals danced 
the “celebrated Fox Hunters’ Jig.””® 


Instead of dancing jigs and hornpipes, the actors might 
more appropriately have continued the sombre atmosphere of 
Military Execution, and paced the stage with the measured 
tread of adead march. For this performance was the last given 
by the Wemyss players and, so far as available records indi- 
cate, the final performance at the Wilmington Theatre by a 
regular theatrical company. The small adventure, begun with 
such high hopes little more than a year and a half before, died 
when the curtain fell on July 8, 1836, however long the ad- 
ministrators might consume in settling up the estate. 


Francis Wemyss writes of his experience in Wilmington: 


On the 29th of May (1836) I opened the Theatre in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, a very little snug affair, but out of place in such a city. Notwith- 
standing Conner, Miss Mary Duff, Murdoch, Oxley, and even Miss 
Fanny Jarman [Mrs. Ternan] appeared, in six weeks the whole receipts 


117. Ibid., July 1, 1836. Mrs. Cuvillier, as has been noted, was the former Miss Booth 
who had played with the Chipp Company. A few days after the Wemyss company ended 
the engagement, her husband was offering to Wilmingtonians lessons ‘‘on the Violin, 


French Horn, Clarinet, and flute... at the Shakespear Hotel, corner of Orange and 
Hanover streets.” Ibid., July 15, 1836. 


118. Ibid., July 5, (1836. The presence of Conner, Wemyss’ right-hand man, was 
an indication that things were not going well at the Wilmington Theatre. Ann Duff 
hoes (Mrs. Sefton) was a notable tragic actress. She later married James W. Wal- 
ack, famous actor, and appeared with him in man a 

f y plays. Joseph Jeff 
her highly. Avtobiography, p. 80. : ys “sate aR oe 


119. Delaware Gazette, July 8, 1836. 
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amounted only to $886, an average of $24 a night. Booth could only play 
to $33.1% 


Well grounded as the criticism may be, it cannot be said 
that either Wemyss or Durang had displayed any remarkable 
managerial ability. Both attempted a summer theatre in Wil- 
mington that was in effect a tail to the Philadelphia kite, with 
that city enjoying the regular winter season when other amuse- 
ments were infrequent. The actors were really on summer 
vacation, just as were members of the Cowell Corps in 1827. 
In contrast, the Chipp Company had been fairly successful 
in a season that lasted from October 29 to March 22.™ 


The townspeople, almost with a sigh of relief, fell back 
into their accustomed languid stride. The pugilist James 


120. Wemyss, Twenty-Siz Years, II, 268. But Miss Mary Duff, who appeared at the 
theatre in 1835, is not mentioned in the Gazette as one of the Wemyss players. The 
remark about Booth must refer to Mrs. Cuvillier, the former Miss Booth, since the famous 
Junius Brutus Booth is not recorded as having played at the Wilmington Theatre. 
Durang, “Philadelphia Stage,’’ III, 131, has this note, evidently copied from Wemyss: 
“F. C. Wemyss opened this summer [1836], the Wilmington [Del.] Theatre, with a 
[number] of stars and the elite of his stock company, only averaging, in receipts, 
$24 per night.” 

Even if all the patrons were “gallery gods” at twenty-five cents per head, this 
meant less than one hundred at an average performance, and no more than a handful 
at times. 


121. A rough summary of performances at the New Theatre, Hanover and Shipley 
streets, shows the following: 
Weeks 
Barnes Company, Dec. 22, 1834, to Jam. 17, USB5  vccneccscscccsessccconcssooseensinsse 
Manager Hall, Jan. 19 to Feb. 14 or 21, 1835. ............... 
Philadelphia ‘“‘reinforcements” in March, estimated .. 
Durange (tryout), Apr: 21 to Apr. 227) oe iemcrad meen 
Durang-Jefferson Company, July 4 to Aug. 21, 1835 =. 
Wemyss Company, May 29 to July 8, 1836 oeccccccsssssssssssssessessscessssssnnssesessessessesseesss 


Total 24 


Thus, at a liberal estimate, the theatre was not in actual operation more than six 
months in one and a half years, Dec. 22, 1834, to July 8, 1836. 
Earlier performances were as follows: 


Weeks 
Cowell Corps, Aug. 6 to Aug. "22, 182%?) 220 t Sao ee 2 
Chipp Company 
Atvpayard, Hotel, Oct. 29; 1833; to Jan. 1, 1834 access en 6D 
At Front and Orange streets, Jan. 10 to Mar. 22, 18384 wee 10 
Total 21 


Since there was no theatre worthy of the name in Wilmington after the collapse 
at Sixth and Shipley streets until the Odd Fellows Hall opened in 1849, the metropolis 
of Delaware had less than one whole year of theatrical entertainment during twenty- 
two years (1827-49). The opponents of the theatre had won a notable victory over 
the best efforts of its friends. 
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Read drew a sulky from New Castle to the Wilmington 
Bridge, said to be eight miles, in an hour and won plaudits. 
The Grand Hydro Oxygen Microscope moved into the de- 
serted theatre and from eight to nine each evening showed 
the wonders to be observed in a drop of water, then invaded 
the City Hall for four days more.™ General William Henry 
Harrison, the Whig hero, came to town on September 27 
and paraded up to the City Hall, where he gave a speech ex- 
tolling the Delaware hero, Robert Kirkwood.™ The Siamese 
Twins arrived for a week beginning December 19, 1836, and 
exhibited “at Mr. Porter’s American Hotel” for twenty-five 
cents.” But little or nothing was said of the defunct Wil- 
mington Theatre. 


Doubtless its stage and facilities were utilized from time 
to time by wandering troupes or for concerts and exhibitions, 
but if so, there was lamentable failure to note their comings 
and goings in the newspapers of the period. The Wilming- 
ton Theatre, both as a going concern and as a historical fact, 
simply dropped out of the news and its ultimate fate seems 
to have been the concern of no one, except perhaps the small 
group which had initiated the enterprise. 


In the course of diligent research through the available 
newspapers of the day, that is, up to and including 1840,™ the 
Wilmington Theatre has been encountered but three times af- 


ter July, 1836. First, there appears this advertisement in the 
Gazette, September 27, 1836: 


The stockholders of the Wilmington Theatre are requested to meet at 
the Theatre on Friday next, the 30th inst. at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Punctual attendance is desired as business of importance will be submitted 
for their consideration. By order of the Board of Trustees. 


122. Delaware Gazette, July 12, 15, 1836. 
123. Ibid., July 22, 26, 18386. 
124. Delaware State Journal, Sept. 27, 1836. 


125. Delaware Gazette, Dec. 13, 16, 1836. 
cut of Chang-Eng. 


126. The otherwise most excellent files of the Gazette and the Journal in the collec- 
tions of the Historical Society of Delaware, Old Town Hall, Wilmington, show gaps in 
this period. Issues of the Gazette aro lacking from Mar. 21, 1837, to Nov. 29, 18389. 


Issues of the Jowrnal, which ignored the theatre, are missing between Dec. 2-30, 1836 
and between Jan. 2-Noy. 30, 1888, inclusive. 


Advertisements were embellished with a 
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No report of any action taken at this meeting can be 
discovered. 


The next mention found of the theatre was on January 
7, 1837, when the controversial Fanny Wright, probably de- 
nied any other meeting-place in town, delivered a lecture on 
slavery there, with an admission charge set at six and one- 
quarter cents, otherwise, a fipenny bit. She was greeted with 
nut shells.” 


And on October 2, 1840, the Democratic Gazette noted 
derisively that ‘“‘we observed the Whig flag, presented a short 
time ago by the Whig Ladies to the Tippecanoe Club of this 
city, suspended from the top of a stable in Shipley street, near 
thes Phere 


Although the date of the final closing of the theatre has 
been stated in several sources as 1839, no substantiation can 
be found for any regular use of the building for theatrical 
purposes after the departure of the Wemyss Company on 
July 8, 1836. Indeed, the very scanty information vouchsafed 
seems to have been copied from Scharf’s History of Delaware: 
“The building was used as a theatre until 1839; in the mean- 


time its ownership passed from the hands of a company and 
was bought by William W. Baker, M. D.’**° 


Since the newspapers of the period maintained a pro- 
found silence on the fate of the theatre at Sixth and Shipley 
streets, and there is a woeful lack of any adequate sources 
otherwise, the picture of affairs must be suggested from vari- 
ous items of information that have been assembled. Although 
the fact is never once stated anywhere, Dr. William W. Baker 
was undoubtedly the principal backer of the theatre project. 
He was the treasurer of the Wilmington Theatre Company; 


127. Delaware Gazette, Jan. 10, 1837. 

128. This merely meant that the building or site continued to be called “‘the Theatre’ 
for a period after the departure of the thespians. 

129. Thus, Lincoln, Wilmington, p. 205: “They [the theatrical group] met with much 
opposition, and failed in about five years.” Delaware Guide, p. 146: “. . . the State’s 
first theatre closed in 1839.’ Henry C. Conrad, History of ... Delaware ... (Wil- 
mington, 1908), II, 424: “The first theater continued for five years and then failed 
for lack of support.” 

130. J. Thomas Scharf, History of Delaware, 1609-1888 (Philadelphia, 1888), II, 839. 
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his name heads the three incorporators named in its charter} 
he was the man who purchased the property at Shipley and 
Hanover streets, and, later on, deeded it to the company. Pre- 
sumably, his investment in the venture was heavier than any- 
one’s else. 


When the theatre collapsed at the close of the Wemyss 
engagement, Dr. Baker took the property over once more, 
and this amicably, one likes also to presume. At any rate, he 
was the owner on or before July 31, 1838, the date of his death 
at the age of forty-three, since his administrators, Catharine 
S. Baker, his widow, and Welcome Gray, conveyed the prop- 
erty on September 20, 1839, by order of the Orphans Court, 
to Benjamin Webb. The land conveyed was described as 
“formerly of the Theatre Company.” 


While Webb was in possession, as nearly as can be deter- 
mined, the theatre building was torn down, and six frame 
dwellings were built on the site. Webb’s possession continued 
until February 1, 1845, when a series of conveyances were re- 
corded. First, a plot at the corner of Sixth and Shipley streets, 
forty-two feet on Shipley and twenty-four on Sixth, “with a 
frame dwelling house thereon,’ was conveyed by Webb to 
Sarah M. Langdon. This deed shows “a division wall between 


the house on this lot and the house of James C. Sweatman ad- 
joining.” 


On the same day, Webb conveyed the remainder of the 
plot to James C. Sweatman, and at one point in the deed the 
following statement is made: “as the same is now covered by 
five dwelling houses of the said James C. Sweatman.” Refer- 


ence is also made to the fact that this land was a part of the 
Baker estate. 


On the same day, a ground rent that had attached to the 
property when Dr. Baker bought it for the first time, January 


131. Laws of the State of Delaware 1839 (Dov 

L : er er, 1839), p. 242. A privat 
authorizing Catharine S. Baker (widow) and Welcome Gray, eer of an 
liam W. Baker, M. D., late of the city of Wilmington, deceased, to make sale of the real 
estate of the said William W. Baker, M. D., deceased, in manner and form ee 
prescribed. Passed at Dover, Feb. 18, 1839. ais 
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10, 1835, was extinguished. In this release Webb’s land is re- 
ferred to as “formerly of the Theatre Company.” 


Following the demise of the Wilmington Theatre, no 
individual or group appears to have attempted to put on reg- 
ular stage plays in Wilmington™ until the opening of the Odd 
Fellows Hall at Third and King streets. This structure, the 
largest in the state at that time and a building yet standing, 
was dedicated on May 28, 1849, and shortly thereafter, the 
“Wilmington Theatre” was re-established. The Blue Hen’s 
Chicken, of June 22, 1849, announced that The Lady of Lyons 
would be the first offering, and added: “We have had no thea- 
trical performances before for fifteen or sixteen years.’ 
Within a week, a native son, James Booth Roberts, “the Del- 
aware Tragedian,’ was drawing crowded houses through his 
renditions of Hamlet and Romeo.™ 


What caused the untimely death of this brave little theatre 
that even in its last agony was offering plays greeted with 
“unbounded applause,” if perchance viewed by a mere cor- 
poral’s guard of spectators? Surely not the type of dramas 
staged, since they were standard classics of the past and the 


132. Deeds of New Castle County, Delaware, Office of the Recorder of Deeds, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Langdon deed, Vol. O, No. 5, pp. 302; Sweatman deed, Vol. O, 
No. 5, p. 220; ground rent release, Vol. O, No. 5, p. 216. 


No direct statement has been discovered that the theatre was torn down, but the 
presence in 1845 of six houses where one theatre had stood would imply this, as would 
also the division of the theatre lot into two plots, those of Sarah M. Langdon and James 
C. Sweatman. If Sweatman appears crowded for frontage on Sixth for five dwellings, 
the explanation may lie in the possibility that some of them faced the ten-foot-wide 
alley parallel with Shipley, the alley being described as ‘‘about the centre of the square.” 
The Wilmington Directory of 1845 shows a residential location called ‘‘Sweateman’s 
Court.” 


133. Temperance Hall, on the south side of Fourth Street just east of Market, and the 
Saloon of the Central Building, corner of Fourth and King streets, both built or equipped 
in the early 1840s, seem to have been the only structures where such plays could have 
been put on. Records have been found of lectures, concerts, and novelties held at these 
places, but none of any regular stage plays. During the nineteenth century to the Civil 
War, the City Hall was a favored spot for lectures, concerts, political rallies, dances, 
strawberry festivals, and the like, but, of course, no dramas. 


134. This would bring the date back to 1834 or 1833; in spite of the looseness of 
count, it points to a long dearth of theatricals in Wilmington. 


135. Blue Hen’s Ohicken (Wilmington), June 29, July 6, 1849 “. . . our talented 
townsman, Mr. J. B. Roberts . . . has been playing to admiring audiences in several 
of the ‘immortal bard’s’ most celebrated characters.” 


136. Delaware Gazette, July 5, 1836, in write-up of Murder at the Roadside Inn. 
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pick of the current favorites, ranging from Shakespeare to 
Sheridan Knowles. Nor could fault be found with the cali- 
ber of the performers, including in the brief interlude such 
sterling actors as Mr. and Mrs. John Barnes, Charlotte Barnes, 
Mary Duff, Fanny Jarman, Mrs. Burke-Jefferson, Ann Duff 
Waring, William E. Burton, Edmon S. Conner, James E. 
Murdoch, and “Jim Crow” Rice. The supporting casts, too, 
appeared to have been composed of average stock actors from 
the Philadelphia theatres. 


The obvious answer will be, of course, the lack of suffici- 
ent patronage, but this ready reply in effect begs the question. 
Why, then, was there lack of sufficient patronager ; 


A variety of answers may be hazarded, some of them al- 
ready evident to the reader. First and foremost was the power- 
ful and unrelenting opposition of the religious groups, so 
strongly evidenced by the legal enactments, the distribution 
of pamphlets, and the rather violent letters to the press. 


Next, the small population of Wilmington must be taken 
into account, as well as the proximity of Philadelphia, a city 
that had long supported excellent theatres, as cutting down 
the number of possible patrons. And, incidentally, the eco- 
nomic factor was present and may have unconsciously stiffened 
the religious fervor of attack. For just as in the twentieth cen- 
tury, Wilmingtonians have been known to bewail the advent 
of the circus because “it takes all the money out of town,” 
which, one must presume, could be spent to better purpose ior 
mercantile products, so the young theatre which entered Wil- 
mington back in the 1830s was feared for its threat to cut down 
the sales at the shops.” 


137. Delaware State Journal, Dec. 9, 1834: the letter of “A Citizen,” who sa. Seer: 

Wilmington there is not a population sufficient to support a Theatre all a ‘ 
have is a low Theatre . . .”’; ibid., Dec. 16, 1834: letter of ‘““A Word $e, “te, Wise,” on 
writes: ‘Actors demand high wages; their trifling performances are purchased ne 
heavy sums. They will take from us our money and much of it for nothing; for a 
ing, did I say? No, they will leave behind ruin that money cannot repair” é Del es 
Gazette, Jan. 16, 1835: a letter of ‘Another Man of Family” complained th gH 
theatre was taking in forty to fifty dollars a night, and if this were conti fi a 
nights, it would far exceed the amount paid in all the churches of the city oe ae 


Delaware State Journal, Dec. 30, 1834: the letter of “A” i 
f : i 34: tates 
will be drained out of the city. Scat heaphpnes pers 
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Nor must the fast-approaching Panic of 1837 be over- 
looked. Early warning signals were displayed in 1836, and 
the depression burst in all its fury in May of 1837. However 
strong might have been the will to revive theatrical produc- 
tions at the “ very little snug ay ” the signs of the times were 
quite unpropitious.** 


Lastly, though not least, one must recognize that the 
theatre had come to Wilmington not because of any over- 
whelming popular demand, but as the result of a crusade, as it 
were, on the part of a small group, a liberal band who joined 
hands in behalf of an ideal. In their ardor, they found it nec- 
essary to underwrite the experiment. All well and good to 
begin with, but once the initial objects were gained, in the 
erection of a theatre and the staging of a successful opening, 
it seems most probable that enthusiasm waned to a consider- 
able degree, especially when it was realized that the fighting 
had just begun. 


These amateurs, so to speak, now found themselves with 
a theatre on their hands that clearly demanded steady sub- 
sidization to keep it going, inasmuch as so large a segment of 
the more prosperous citizenry not only refused to patronize 
the theatre but fought it tooth and nail. The dismal failure 
of the Wemyss company was the final blow, knocking into a 
cocked hat any fond dreams of the Wilmington Theatre stand-. 
ing on its own feet. 


Perhaps this same Wemyss, who was a keen box office ob- 
server, hit the nail squarely on the head when he appended 
this barb to his brief note on his 1836 venture at the Wilming- 
ton Theatre: 

It was impossible to excite sufficient interest about the drama. With 
the exception of a few, the citizens neither cared about the actors or the 
theatre.1°° 


138. The Gazette must have had the unfortunate experience of the Wilmington 
Theatre in mind when, on Dec. 17, 1839, it spoke of the effort to build an opera house 
in Philadelphia, concluding: ‘‘Somebody will get their fingers burned before it is com- 
pleted.” And in the next issue, Dec. 20, mentioning the failure of plans to build the 
Metropolitan Theatre in New York: “It is a very easy matter to build Theatres and 
opera houses on paper but somewhat difficult when it comes to raising money for such 
purposes.” 

139. Wemyss, Twenty-Six Years, II, 268. 


The Election of 1800: 
Charge and Countercharge 


By MorTON BORDEN* 


from Baltimore has been here,” wrote a Philadel- 

phian to Thomas Jefferson. “I am convinced that 
some of our friends... are willing to joine the other party,” he 
continued, “in case they should unite in favor of Col. Burr.” 
This quotation is typical of the intrigues and political machina- 
tions that marked one of the most important events in Ameri- 
can history: the election of 1800. Had the plot been invented, 
the details fabricated, and the protagonists imagined, a more 
fascinating drama could not have been composed. 


66 C OL. BURR is in the house with me and Gen. Smith 


So intricate and involved are the charges and counter- 
charges, that all through the nineteenth century men argued 
their occurrence—the schemes, the plots, the deals that did 
or did not take place. It is the purpose of this article to mark 
in careful detail the roles played by James A. Bayard, Sam- 
uel Smith, Aaron Burr, and Thomas Jefferson in this election. 


In the decade preceding 1800, popular opinion had oscil- 
lated between the two quickly emerging political parties. Jay’s 
‘Treaty had aroused a storm of resentment against John Adams. 
The XYZ affair had caused an uproar of protest against the 
“French faction.” The lines were being drawn more closely, 
the focus sharpened and heightened, as it was realized that 
the battle for power would take place in 1800: simplicity 
against ostentation; economy and retrenchment against ex- 
penditure and debt; civil liberties guaranteed by the state 
against alien and sedition laws enforced by the federal govern- 


*Morton Borden is an instructor in American history in the department of history 
of the City College of New York. 


1. Benjamin Hichborn to Thomas Jefferson, Jan. 5, 1801 Thoma 
Je son, ens & Jefferson P. 
(MSS in the Library of Congress). 3 ied 
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ment.” Would this infant nation break apart if “the rich, the 
wise, and the well-born” were defeated? What crazy theoreti- 
cal notions would Jefferson try to impose? How might the 
Federalists, constitutionally or otherwise, retain national pow- 
ere All revolved around the monumental election of 1800. 


The Republican congressional caucus had selected Thom- 
as Jefferson and Aaron Burr as running mates. It was un- 
derstood that Jefferson was destined for the presidency. No 
formal distinction, however, was made between president and 
vice-president.» The Federalist caucus did not select its 
candidates until the all important local New York City elec- 
tion was completed. The entire national election, according 
to Jefferson, depended on it: “If the city election of N York 
is in favor of the republican ticket, the issue will be republi- 
can; if the federal ticket for the city of N York prevails, the 
probabilities will be in favor of a federal issue.’’* 


Aaron Burr displayed his political acumen in this elec- 
tion: a cabinet file on every voter, a smoothly oiled ward ma- 
chine, contribution gathering henchmen — these and other 
such devices were his tools. ‘The Republicans won, and Gouv- 
erneur Morris noted in his diary: “. . . it is from thence con- 
cluded that Jefferson will be the President.’”* 


Soon after, the Federalist caucus decided on John Adams 
and Charles C. Pinckney as its candidates.° John Adams 
had the main body of New England voters solidly behind 
him. The name of Pinckney would surely (or so they thought) 
carry South Carolina—and, perhaps, attract some other south- 


ern votes. 


2. “The tide of public sentiment, which had been greatly affected by the unsuccessful 
mission of Pinckney, Marshal, and Gerry, is flowing back into it’s antient channel.” 
Thomas Jefferson to William Short, Apr. 13, 1800, ibid. 

3. The twelfth amendment was a direct result of the election of 1800. 

4. Thomas Jefferson to James Madison, Mar. 4, 1800, in Paul L. Ford, The Writings 
of Jefferson (New York, 1892-99), VII, 434. Hereafter cited as Ford, Jefferson. 

5. Diary of Gouverneur Morris, May 3, 1800 (MS in the Library of Congress). After 
the New York City election, Alexander Hamilton wrote to John Jay, governor of New 
York, asking him to cancel or void the election in some way: anything to stop Jefferson. 
See: Henry S. Randall, The Life of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1858), II, 548-49. 
Hereafter cited as Randall, Jefferson. 

6. Thomas Jefferson to Thomas Mann Randolph, May 7, 1800, Thomas Jefferson 
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As the months flew by, the contest became more and more 
virulent. The newspapers screamed their abuse to a politics- 
hungry America. How did Thomas Jefferson feel about 
George Washington? about Christianity? about the Army and 
Navy? about France? The opposing faction responded: Will 
you vote for lovers of monarchy? of England? of aristocracyr 
of wealth? of national power? 


The Federalist party was a pilotless ship, with a mutiny 
on board that spelled disaster. In May, 1800, came news that 
the captains were having serious disagreements. Stevens T. 
Mason reported to Monroe: “The Adams cabinet is splitting 
and falling to pieces in all its parts... . Pickaroon (as Chis- 
holm calls him) ... was of necessity dismissed.’ Six months 
later, across the Atlantic seaboard, the people were buzzing 
about a remarkable pamphlet which described the incom- 
petency of the Federalist presidential candidate, John Adams.® 
The author of this pamphlet was Alexander Hamilton, the 
brilliant New York Federalist. How could the Federalist 
party, then, succeed? 


Republican stalwarts would nod knowingly and quote 


the maxim: “When thieves fall out, honest men come by their 
own.” 


The Republicans, however, could not be too sanguine 
about the results. These Federalists were desperate men— 
what might they not do to retain power? So the letters flowed 
in an ever increasing number, every other topic of secondary 
interest. South Carolina: “Will Major Butler take part in 
the election? ... What are the prospects in [New] Jersey?’® 
Tennessee: “Politics at present occupy much of [our] atten- 


7. Stevens T. Mason to James Monroe, May 15, 1800, James Monroe Papers (MSS in 


the Library of Congress). The reference, of course, is to Timothy Pickering. 
8. James Monroe to James Madison, Nov. 7, 1800, in Stanislaus M. Hamilton, The 
Writings of James Monroe (New York, 1898-1903), III, 219-20. 
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tion... .”° Delaware: “Our political horizon wears rather 
an unfavourable aspect in this State.” 


Added to the anxiety and doubt expressed in these let- 
ters, was the touchy problem of Aaron Burr. The Jefferson- 
ians had to be sure that Burr would not receive an equal 
amount to or a majority over Jefferson. This was complex. If 
they withheld a vote or two in some southern states, Burr might 
accuse them of bad faith. In fact, intimations that this had 
occurred in 1796 were broadcast by Burr’s agents. Besides, 
the election would be very close. Burr might even lose the 
vice presidency, if the Republicans did not give him every 
single vote. 


Yet, at an early date, Republican party leaders were wor- 
ried about the eventual issue. James Madison was optimistic: 


I can not apprehend any danger of a surprize that w[oul]d throw Mr 
J[efferson] out of the primary station. ... The worst... that could 
possibly happen would be a tie that w[oul]d appeal to the H of R where 
the candidates would certainly I think be arranged properly, even on 
the recommendation of the secondary one. . . .1” 


Others, however, were not so confident: “You know it has 
sometimes happened that a proposed secondary has become 
chief.”** Haphazard plans, informal and sudden, were made 
in several Republican states to detract one vote from Burr. 
Peter Freneau wrote from South Carolina: “The vote tomor- 
row I understand it will be Jefferson 8, Burr 7, Geo. Clinton 1. 
You will easily discover why the one vote was varted.”™* 
Stevens T. Mason reported that in Kentucky and Tennessee 
“in each... a vote will be diverted from Mr. Burr.” These 


10. Theodoric Bland to Sophia Bland, Sept. 7, 1800, Bland Papers (MSS in the 
Maryland Historical Society). 

11. Caesar A. Rodney to Joseph Nicholson, Sept. 28, 1800, Nicholson Papers (MSS in 
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plans were not carried out, and by late December, 1800, it 
was apparent that Jefferson and Burr would have an equality 
of electoral votes. 


The Federalists were jubilant. “Our Tories begin to 
give themselves airs already in expectation of a tie,” reported 
John Randolph, Jr. “I fear that, in this event, they will give 
us some trouble.”?® And Jefferson wrote to his friend John 
Breckenridge: 


The federalists in congress mean to take advantage of this, and either 
to prevent an election altogether, or reverse what has been understood 
to have been the wishes of the people as to their President and Vice Presi- 
dent, wishes which the constitution did not permit them specially to 
designate. The latter alternative still gives us a republican administra- 


tion; the former a suspension of the federal government for want of a 
head.” ...0* 


The Republicans were nervous and worried, angry and 
dogmatic. Anxiously they surveyed the membership of the 
House of Representatives, for that body would now choose 
between Jefferson and Burr. 


At this stage the political movements become more intri- 
cate. Therefore, for the purpose of clarity and despite some 
duplication, it is best to continue our story by outlining three 
questions, which have long been matters of historical conten- 
tion, and their answers. The first of these is: 


Did Aaron Burr actively plot to become President after 
the electoral tie with Thomas Jefferson? 


Aaron Burr, residing in Albany, was always well inform- 
ed of political trends across the nation. He well knew, at an 
early date, that the vote would be equal. On December 16, 
1800, he addressed a carefully written note to General Samuel 


Smith: 


It is highly probable that I shall have an equal number of votes with 
Mr. Jefferson; but, if such should be the result, every man who knows 


16. John Randolph, Jr., to Joseph Nicholson, Dec. 16, 1800, Nicholson Papers. 
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me ought to know that I would utterly disdain all competition. Be 
assured that the federal party can entertain no wish for such an ex- 
change. As to my friends, they would dishonor my views and insult 
my feelings by a suspicion that I would submit to be instrumental in 
counteracting the wishes and expectations of the United States. And I 


now constitute you my proxy to declare these sentiments if the occasion 
should require.!® 


On the day before, December 15, 1800, Jefferson had 
written to Burr. He explained, cautiously and diplomatically, 
the possibility of a Tennessee or Georgia electoral vote being 
diverted from Burr. Jefferson admitted that “... it was badly 
managed not to have arranged with certainty what seems to 
have been left to hazard.” He went on to outline the hopes of 
their enemies. 


It was the more material because I understand several of the highflying 
federalists have expressed their hope that the two republican tickets may 
be equal, and their determination in that case to prevent a choice by the 
H. of R. (which they are strong enough to do), and let the government 
devolve on a President of the Senate... .” 


In answer to this, Burr responded: 


I do not .. . apprehend any embarrassment even in case the voter should 
come out alike for us — my personal friends are perfectly informed of 
my wishes on the subject & can never think of diverting a single vote 
from you — on the contrary, they will be found among your most zeal- 
ous adherents. I see no reason to doubt of you having at least nine States 
if the business shall come before the H. of Rep... .” 


Thus the two Republican candidates kept up an amicable 
and frank correspondence. Had not Burr specifically desig- 
nated Samuel Smith, one of Jefferson’s closest friends, his of- 
ficial spokesman to decline any competition? 


Republicans, generally, accepted Burr’s disclaimer. Stev- 
ens T. Mason commented that “I have no doubt [Burr] will 
18. Aaron Burr to Samuel Smith, Dec. 16, 1800. Quoted in Matthew Davis, Memoirs 

of Aaron Burr (New York, 1836), II, 75. Hereafter cited as Davis, Burr. 
19. Thomas Jefferson to Aaron Burr, Dec. 15, 1800, in Ford, Jefferson, VII, 466-68. 
20. Aaron Burr to Thomas Jefferson, Dec. 23, 1800, in ibid. 
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cordially co-operate with us.”** Caesar A. Rodney wrote to 
his Maryland friend Nicholson: “I think Col. Burr deserves 
immortal honor, for the noble part he has acted on this oc- 
casion.”22 The Federalists, on the other hand, believed Burt's 
official letter to Smith to be mere window dressing. “Burr is 
a cunning man,” wrote Uriah Tracy. “If he cannot outwit all 
the Jeffersonians I do not know the man.””* 


It was on January 5, 1801, that Benjamin Hichborn re- 
ported the famous Philadelphia meeting between Samuel 
Smith and Aaron Burr.24 The meeting was anything but 
secret. The Aurora contained comical accounts of current ru- 
mors about it;?> Smith had gone with the knowledge of his 
Republican superior. The purpose, however, was serious. 


By this time, it had become apparent that the Federalists 
would seriously support Burr, despite his letters renouncing 
all competition. Had he written to them secretly? Would 
their attempt succeed? It was Smith’s job to get a second posi- 
tive declination from Burr—that he had absolutely no aspira- 


tions towards the presidency; that he would not serve if 
elected. 


21. Stevens T. Mason to James Monroe, Jan. 2, 1801, James Monroe Papers. 
22. Caesar A. Rodney to Joseph Nicholson, Jan. 3, 1801, Nicholson Papers. See also: 
Diary of Thomas Rodney, Jan. 5, 1801 (MSS in the Library of Congress). 


23. Uriah Tracy to James McHenry, Dec. 30, 1800, James McHenry Papers (MSS 
in the Library of Congress). 
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the presidential functions; there was no necessity for insinuation in the case, the repub- 
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Smith returned to Washington a sadly disappointed man. 
What had occurred at that meeting is told in a letter written 
two years later by Gabriel Christie (who had been a member 
of the House of Representatives from Maryland in 1801) : 


..- You [Smith] informed us [Gabriel Christie and George Dent] that 
you went to Phila on the day appointed and was much disappointed that 
Col. Burr did not come to Town at the time of day agreed on. however 
he arrived in the evening and you had a long conversation with him on 
the subject of the election . . . but you could not imagine what Col Burr 
meant for some time as he . . . [did] not make any observations but 
what might as well have been made by letter. at length you enquired 
of Col. Burr what was to be done if the Federal members would not 
give up.... 


Col. Burr (greatly as you said to your surprize) told you that at 
all events the House could and ought to make a decision, meaning if they 
could not get Mr Jefferson they could take him. you told Col. Burr 
that that could not be done for the republicans would not give up on 
any terms. ... you told us you came away much mortified as when you 
went up to Philadelphia you expected that Col. Burr would give you 
full authority to say that he would not serve if Elected. . . . but instead 
of that [he] gave you to believe that it would be best not to rise without 
makeing a choice even if that choice should be him. ‘Thus far I have 
stated to the best of my recollections what passed between Mr Dent and 
you and myself... .* 


The testimony of this letter is corroborated by Jefferson’s 
diary of 1804. He therein describes a conversation with Col- 
onel Hichborn which almost parallels Christie’s account: 


. . - He [Hichborn] was in company at Philadelphia with Col Burr 
and General Samuel Smith (when the latter took his trip there to meet 
Burr ...) that in the course of the conversation on the elections, Col 
Burr said “we must have a President & a const[it]u[tion]al one in 
some way.” “how is it to be done,” says Hitchburn[sic] “Mr. Jefferson’s 
friends will not quit him, & his enemies are not strong enough to carry 
another.” ‘‘Why,” said Burr, “our friends must join the federalists, 
and give the president.” The next morning at breakfast Col Burr re- 
peated nearly the same, saying “we cannot be without a president, our 


26. Gabriel Christie to Samuel Smith, Dec. 19, 1802, Samuel Smith Papers (MSS in 
the Library of Congress). 
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friends must join the federal vote.” “but,” says Hitchburn [sic], “we shall 
: ; : ; - 

then be without a vice president; who is to be our vice president.” Col 

Burr answered “Mr Jefferson.”” 


One week after this meeting with Burr, Smith penned a 
long letter to him. It concerned a man named Ogden, who, 
claiming “that he had your confidence,” had “addressed the 
[New York] members on your account directly and boldly, 
representing how much New York would be benefited by hav- 
ing you for the President... .” Selecting his words carefully, 
Smith assured Burr that neither Jefferson nor any other Re- 
publican believed that Ogden was an agent for Burr: “Mr. 
Ogden’s conduct was considered as one of many attempts prac- 
ticed by his party to disunite [us] and treated accordingly.”** 
But Ogden was only one of many. A few years later, it was 
reported by Matthew Lyon (the Republican representative 
from Vermont in 1801) that “John Brown of Rhode Island, 
urging him to vote for Col. Burr, used these words: “What is 
it you want Col Lyon, is it office, is it money? only say what 
you want & you shall have it.’ ””° 


The evidence looks very damaging to Burr. He had re- 
fused to discourage any movement in his behalf; “lobbyists” 
were approaching key political figures of doubtful natures, 
all in behalf (so they said) of Burr.*° 


It is apparent that Burr’s first letter to Samuel Smith had 
been written when he believed it impossible to best Jefferson 
in a contest. When reports, however, arrived of a solid Feder- 
alist phalanx behind him, Burr refused to reiterate his disin- 
terestedness. In late January, James A. Bayard had informed 
his cousin Andrew that “‘it is. . .certainly within the compass 
of possibility that Burr may ultimately obtain nine states.’ 
Nine states meant the presidency. 

27. Anas, Jan. 2, 1804, in Ford, Jefferson, I, 301. 
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We now come to the crucial point. Fair to “the wishes 
of the people” or not, Burr had decided on a policy of watch- 
ful waiting. More significant is the question of whether Burr 
went to any further lengths in his desire to secure the chief 
executive’s position. 


On February 12, 1801, while the House of Representa- 
tives was in a deadlock between Jefferson and Burr, the former 
noted in his diary that James A. Bayard of Delaware had been 
approaching various Republicans in the name of Burr/? (The 
story of this intrigue will be considered in subsequent pages. ) 
Two days later, on February 14, Jefferson again confided to 
his diary: 

General Armstrong tells me that Gouverneur Morris, in conversation 
with him today on the scene which is passing, expressed himself thus: 
“How comes it,” he says, “that Burr, who is 400 miles off (Albany), 
has agents here at work with great activity, while Mr Jefferson, who is 
on the spot, does nothing?’ 


What, then, is the truth? Did Burr actually send agents 
to Washington? Did he actively scheme with the Federalists 
for the presidency? The evidence overwhelmingly indicates 
that he did not. The following paragraphs will attempt to 
substantiate this conclusion. 


Both from the letters of the day and from evidence which 
arises out of subsequent litigation, the picture becomes very 
clear. Bayard wrote to his father-in-law, Richard Bassett, that 
“Burr has acted a miserable paultry part. The election was in 
his power, but he was determined to come in as a Democrat, 
and in that event would have been the most dangerous man in 
the community. We have been counteracted in the whole bus- 
iness by letters he has written to this place.”** To his wife, 
Bayard repeated that “Burr had refused the offers of the Fed- 
eralists.”°> To Alexander Hamilton, Bavard wrote the identi- 
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cal thing: “I was enabled soon to discover that he [Burr] was 
determined not to shackle himself with federal principles. 


Two years later, because of political charges that Burr 
had tried, in 1801, to capture the presidency by fair or foul 
means, Edward Livingston wrote a letter in defense of Burr: 


In consequence of certain insinuations lately circulated, I think it proper 
to declare, that you [Burr] did not, in any written or verbal communi- 
cation to me, during the late presidential election, express any sentiments 
inconsistent with those contained in your letter to General Smith. . . .37 


Other interested parties wrote similar letters in praise 
of Burr’s actions. Burr himself wrote to Governor Bloomfield 
of New Jersey: 


You are at liberty to declare for me, that all those charges & in- 
sinuations which aver or intimate that I advised or countenanced the 
opposition made to Mr Jefferson pending the late election & balloting 
for president, that I proposed or agreed to any terms with the federal 
party; that I assented to be held up in opposition to him, or. attempted 
to withdraw from him the vote or support of any man, whether in or out 
of congress; that all such assertions & intimations are false & ground- 
less.38 


Still one year later, in 1803, political enemies of Samuel 
Smith charged him with conspiring with Burr—and pointed 
to his hurried trip to Philadelphia as evidence! Once again 
many letters of rebuttal were called for and received, clearing 
Smith of this charge.* 


Finally, in 1806, a series of trumped-up trials in New 
York City (Burr v. Cheetham, Gillespie v. Smith, etc.), call- 
ing for depositions concerning the election of 1801, evoked 
this reply from James A. Bayard: 

36. James A. Bayard to Alexander Hamilton, Mar. 8, 1801, in John C. Hamilton, 
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I cannot tell whether Mr Burr was acquainted with what passed. at our 
[Federalist] meetings. But I never knew or heard of any letter written 
to him on the subject... . It was . . . determined by the party, without 
consulting Mr Burr, to make the experiment . . .1° 


With Burt’s presidential ambitions considered, it is now 
possible to investigate another facet of this complex and im- 
portant election, and so we reach the second question of our 
outline: 


Did Thomas Jefferson accept James A. Bayard’s “terms” 
in order to achieve the presidency? 


Mr Jefferson is our President. Our opposition was continued until 
it was demonstrated that Burr could not be brought in, and even if he 
could he meant to come in as a Democrat. In such case to evidence his 
sincerity he must have swept every officer in the United States. JI have 
direct information that Mr Jefferson will not pursue this plan. ‘The 
New England gentlemen came out and declared they meant to go without 
a constitution and take the risk of a Civil War. ‘They agreed that those 
who could not agree to incur such an extremity ought to recede without 
loss of time. We pressed them to go with us and preserve unity in our 
measures. 


After great agitation and much heat, they all agreed but one. But 
in consequence of his standing out, the others refused to abandon their 
old ground. ...J have taken good care of you, and think if prudent, you 
are safe.*1 


This letter by James A. Bayard to his friend, Colonel Al- 
len McLane, collector of the port of Wilmington, contains al- 
legations which, if true, are devastating to the reputation of 
Thomas Jefferson. 


When the election was thrown into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the validity of the motto “politics makes strange 
bedfellows” was clearly exhibited. Alexander Hamilton had 
to choose between two evils. He wrote letters to all important 
Federalists—vote for Jefferson! 


40. Davis, Burr, II, 123-25. 
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I admit that his politics are tinctured with fanaticism ; that he is too 
much in earnest in his democracy; that he has been a mischievous enemy 
to the principal measures of our past administration; that he is crafty 
and persevering in his objects; that he is not scrupulous about the means 
of success, nor very mindful of truth, and that he is a contemptible hypo- 
crite.?” 


But, if Jefferson was imperfect, Burr was twice as bad! 
The adjectives Hamilton used to describe him included: ex- 
treme, irregular, selfish, profligate, and artful. Burr, was, in 
short, “a complete Cataline.”** John Adams, about to retire 
to the quiet of Quincy, thought that the House should comply 
‘with the will of the people.”** At a later date, he asked: 
“What pretensions had Aaron Burr to be President or [even] 
Vice President?”’*° 


Against these views were those who were “determined to 
oppose the election of Jefferson at all hazards.” It looked “like 
desperate works.’’** These men, explained George W. Erving 
to Monroe, were “Harper, Otis, Rutledge, etc. . ... [who] 
flatter themselves that they can bring their federal troops to 
act as heretofore in an united Phalanx... .”*” These die-hards 
made a courageous attempt to rally the moderate and the timid 
to their banner. 


At this point, James A. Bayard of Delaware, whose re- 
cent triumph at the polls had reassured him a seat in Congress, 
took the national spotlight.* A moderate man, when com- 
pared with his New England political allies, he had already 
achieved some fame for his prosecution of William Blount in 
the first impeachment in America. Now he would play a still 
greater role. As the sole representative of Delaware, with the 
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election at a deadlock, he could, if he desired, keep Jefferson 
out of office! 


Before Bayard left Wilmington to take his seat at Wash- 
ington, he had already expressed his intention of voting for 
Jefferson. Caesar A. Rodney, Bayard’s best friend and politi- 
cal enemy, wrote to Jefferson: ~ 


I do not know what intrigues under various shapes may be going on at 
headquarters [Washington] or what influence . . . the Federal Partizans, 
may have on the mind of my friend Bayard (I call him my friend, widely 
as we differ in our political course, with great truth and justice, for in 
private life I have never met with a better) when he arrives, but I have 
lately heard him say repeatedly and in company, that in case of an equal- 
ity of votes between yourself and Col. Burr he should not hesitate to 
vote for you and he has spoken frequently of the dignified impartiality 
observed by you in your conduct as President of the Senate with much 
approbation.*® 


Bayard had received many letters from Hamilton per- 
suading him to follow this path. Once in Washington, how- 
ever, Bayard felt the pressure of the Federalist supporters of 
Burr: “The Federal gentlemen have generally declared in 
favor of Burr, and if Delaware be added to those who have 
declared—Jefferson cannot be elected.” “Your Friend Jeffer- 
son cannot be [elected] President against the will of the fed- 
eral Party; and tho’ the course which will be taken is not ab- 
solutely decided upon, yet the inclination is much in favor of 
Burr.” “I have not yet determined as to the part which I shall 
fake oe 


Gradually, from the many letters Bayard wrote, we can 
see him giving way to Federalist pressure: “At present I am 
by no means decided as to the object of preference. If the fed- 
eral party should take up Mr. Burr, I ought certainly to be 
impressed with the most undoubting conviction before I sep- 
arated myself from them.”** “The federal Party certainly in- 
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cline in favor of Bur[sic], but no determination has yet been 
made as to the course they will pursue.”°” 


By the time the first ballot was cast, Bayard had decided 
to go along with his New England colleagues. Delaware voted 
for Burr. John Vaughan’s advice to Jefferson that “our po- 
litical destiny is suspended by a slender thread, while depen- 
dent on the integrity of Mr. Bayard”** seemed to be correct. 


It was Bayard who now controlled the entire election. 
There were eight states for Jefferson, six for Burr, and two 
tied. The votes of nine states were needed for the presidency. 
Conjectures of all sorts were made: “Be assured that the elec- 
tion depends on one of three persons: Bayard from Delaware; 
and Craig and Baer from Maryland—the former there are 
reasonable hopes from—the 2d full as good—Mr. Craig’s lady 
... will renounce her husband if he does not vote for Mr. Jef- 
fersons a 


And Jefferson himself said: “There are three . . . states 
Maryland, Delaware and Vermont, from either of which if 
a single individual comes over, it settles the matter.”** 


But these key figures, the four members from Maryland 
(Thomas, Craik, Dennis, and Baer) and Morris of Vermont, 
had agreed to act in concert with Bayard. As Bayard later ex- 
plained to his cousin Samuel: “By the arrangements I had 
made I became encircled by all the doubtful votes and made 
myself responsible for the issue.””*® 


The Federalists, now, looked over the Republican ranks 
for “doubtful votes.” New Jersey’s ten members were split 
six being for Jefferson. If one of the Republicans, James Linn, 
changed his vote, New Jersey would at least be neutralized, 
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if not Federalist. The Republicans were worried: “Mr. Linn 
of [New Jersey] is... at present with us, which gives the vote 
of that State—but might be thrown off .. .”°" The New York 
Republicans followed the lead of Edward Livingston. Bay- 
ard is said to have approached him.*® 


Against this Federalist attempt, the Republican ranks 
stiffened. ‘““We wait with a great degree of anxiety,” wrote 
Caesar A. Rodney to Jefferson, “confident . . . that it will meet 
the wishes of every .. . friend to American liberty.”®* “TI think 
there is no fear of our friends giving way.” “We are resolved 
never to yield, and sooner hazard every thing.”®* “We never 
more adjourn but to proclaim Jefferson the President.’’® 


The balloting continued far into the night of February 
12. Joseph Nicholson of Maryland, sick and with a high 
fever, had been carried into Congress on a stretcher to main- 
tain the tied vote of his state. The tension mounted; the situ- 
ation became increasingly desperate. Many of the “high fly- 
ing” Federalists were willing to see the young nation collapse 
rather than have Jefferson as their president. Bayard decided, 
at this time, to divorce himself from his former associates. 


There is no doubt that Bayard switched to Jefferson, as 
he subsequently stated in Congress, because of “imperious 
necessity.”®* A young nation, like a young child, cannot sur- 
vive if deprived of parents. The United States, Bayard well 
knew, needed a constitutional president before March 4. 


Bayard, however, wanted some assurance that Jefferson 
would be a proper parent, that he would not destroy the child. 
Bayard therefore approached John Nicholas of Virginia, a 
close friend of Jefferson. 
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I [Bayard] stated to Nicholas that if certain points of the future ad- 
ministration could be understood and arranged with Mr Jefferson, I 
was authorized to say that three states would withdraw from an oppo- 
sition to his election. He asked me what these points were: I answered, 
First, Sir, the subject of the public credit ; secondly, the maintenance of 
the naval system; and, lastly, that subordinate public officers employed 
only in the execution of details established by law shall not be removed 
from office on the ground of their political character, nor without com- 


plaint against their conduct... .™ 


Nicholas, according to Bayard, believed these points to 
be reasonable but refused to approach Jefferson directly. With 
this Bayard was not satisfied. He wanted Jefferson’s word. 
Bayard then approached General Samuel Smith and repeated 
these queries, adding the names of specific officeholders he 
would like protected: “George Latimer, collector of the port 
of Philadelphia, and Allen McLane, collector of Wilming- 
ton.”® Smith answered in the same vein as Nicholas. Bayard, 
again, was not satisfied; he wanted Jefferson’s own statement. 
Smith promised to speak to Jefferson. 


The next day, upon our meeting, General Smith informed me that he 
had seen Mr Jefferson, and stated to him the points mentioned, and 
was authorized by him to say that they corresponded with his views 
and intentions, and that we might confide in him accordingly. The oppo- 


sition of Vermont, Maryland, and Delaware was immediately with- 
drawn. 


It was after this assurance was received from Jefferson, 
and Bayard had given him the presidency, that Bayard wrote 
the telltale latter to Colonel Allen McLane: “I have taken 
good care of you.” 


These facts are all taken from Bayard’s deposition in the 
case of Gillespie v. Smith, in the year 1806. Jefferson, aware 
of Bayard’s allegations, noted in his diary: 


Bayard pretends to have addressed to me, during the pending of the 
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Presidential election in Feb. 1801 through Genl. Samuel Smith; certain 
conditions on which my election might be obtained, and that Genl. Smith 
after conversing with me gave answers for me. This is absolutely false. 
No proposition of any kind was ever made to me on that occasion by 
Genl. Smith, nor any answer authorized by me. And this fact Genl. 
Smith affirms at this moment.” | 


To add to the controversy, Smith’s deposition corroborates 
Bayard’s! According to Smith, Bayard, in 1801, asked: 


What would be Mr Jefferson’s conduct as to the public officers? He said 
he did not mean confidential officers, but, by elucidating his question, he 
added, such as Mr Latimer, of Philadelphia, and Mr McLane, of Dela- 
ware. I answered, that I never had heard Mr Jefferson say any thing on 
that subject. He requested that I would inquire, and inform him the 
next day. I did so. And the next day (Saturday) told him that Mr 
Jefferson had said that he did not think that such officers ought to be 
dismissed on political grounds only, except in cases where they had made 
improper use of their offices to force the officers under them to vote con- 
trary to their judgment. That, as to Mr McLane, he had already been 
spoken to in his behalf by Major Eccleston, and, from the character given 
him by that gentleman, he considered him a meritorious officer; of course, 
that he would not be displaced, or ought not to be displaced. I further 
added that Mr Bayard might rest assured (or words to that effect) that 
Mr Jefferson would conduct, as to these points, agreeably to the opinions 
I had stated as his.® 


These depositions both aver that Jefferson accepted Bay- 
ard’s terms in order to end the contest in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Actually, this is not the entire story. In 1830, Jef- 
ferson’s papers were published; his notes in reference to the 
election of 1800 showed Bayard in a bad light. Bayard’s two 
sons, Richard H. Bayard and James A. Bayard, sent letters 
across the country to the few people, intimately connected with 
the election, who were still alive. 


George Baer (one of the Maryland representatives in 
1800) responded that he had “. . . no hesitation in stating that 
the facts stated in the deposition of your father... are substan- 
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tially correct; and although nearly thirty years have elapsed 
...my recollection is vivid as to the principal circumstances.”°° 


Samuel Smith’s own letter gives us the key to our mystery, 
and shows the villain to be Smith himself! 


I [Smith wrote] lodged with Mr Jefferson, and that night had a con- 
versation with him, without his having the remotest idea of my object. 
Satisfied with his opinion on the third point, I communicated to your 
father the next day — that, from the conversation that I had had with 
Mr Jefferson, I was satisfied in my own mind that his conduct ,on that 


point would be so and so.” 


Albert Gallatin, a very old man in 1848, explained suc- 
cinctly and precisely what had occurred, in a letter to Henry 
Muhlenberg: 


One of our friends [undoubtedly Samuel Smith], who was very er- 
roneously and improperly afraid of a defection on the part of some of 
our members, undertook to act as an intermediary, and confounding his 
own opinions and wishes with those of Mr ‘efferson, reported the result 
in such a manner as gave subsequently occasion for very unfounded sur- 
mises.71 


We come now to the last question, one which we can an- 
swer only by conjecture: 


Did James A. Bayard attempt to influence, by promise of 
future office, several Republican members of Congress to vote 
for Aaron Burr pending the election in the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 


The basis of this charge is contained in the diary of Thom- 
as Jefferson. The entry for February 12, 1801, reads: 


Edward Livingston tells me that Bayard applied today or last night to 
Genl. Samuel Smith and represented to him the expediency of his coming 
over to the states who vote for Burr, that there was nothing in the way 
of appointment which he might not command, and particularly men- 
tioned the Secretaryship of the Navy. Smith asked him if he was au- 
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thorized to make the offer. He said he was authorized. Smith told 
this to Livingston and to W. C. Nicholas who confirms it to me. Bayard 
in like manner tempted Livingston, not by offering any particular office, 
but by representing to him Livingston’s intimacy and connection with 
Burr, that from him he had everything to expect if he would come over 
to him.” , 


Logically, there are many reasons we could list to give 
credence to this entry. Bayard did support Burr consistently 
until all opposition was futile. The vote of Samuel Smith 
meant the vote of Maryland; that of Edward Livingston surely 
would have given the state of New York to Burr; and the elec- 
tion would undoubtedly have gone to the “complete Cataline.” 
To support further Jefferson’s account, there is no direct evi- 
dence in the papers of 1801 to prove that Bayard did not ap- 
proach Smith or Livingston. 


It is palpably false, however, when we consider it in a dif- 
ferent light. After 1800, there were many charges against 
Aaron Burr concerning that election. (We have described 
these charges and told what actually occurred.) Likewise, 
there was the doubtful question of Jefferson’s integrity, com- 
ing to light particularly in 1806. But from 1801 until 1830, 
when Jefferson’s diary was published, there was not an inkling 
that Bayard had approached either Samuel Smith or Edward 
Livingston. 


The publication of the diary caused an uproar. John M. 
Clayton, senator from Delaware, took the floor to call for 
rebuttals by Livingston and Smith. Both men entered unqual- 
ified denials that Bayard had ever attempted any such over- 
fares, 


Bayard’s sons received letters from other figures who had 
lived into 1830. Judge Paine of Vermont wrote to the editor 
of Niles Weekly Register: 


Noticing in the papers of the day, the memorandum made by the late 
president Jefferson, of the communication of Mr. Livingston... . I de- 
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termined immediately to communicate to you my knowledge of the views 
and sentiments of Mr. Bayard, in relation to that election. . . . And first, 
permit me to say, that probably I possess more knowledge on the sub- 
ject, as it relates to Mr. Bayard, than any person now living. 


Judge Paine goes on completely to exonerate Bayard. “I 
have no belief that Mr. Bayard would . . . have made, what 
amounts to a proposition to corrupt another.”™* 


James Madison claimed that Jefferson’s notation ought 
to be considered more probably correct than “the probability 
of... failures of memory.” He admitted that “there has been 
a great error somewhere.” He concluded that :f the error 
was to be attributed to Mr. Jefferson, “it must have proceed- 
ed from misapprehensions.””” 


On January 31, 1855, James A. Bayard, Jr., read into 
the Senate record a complete account of the election of 1800 
and, later, published this record under the heading Remarks 
in the Senate... V indicating the Late James A. Bayard. This 
pamphlet was again reprinted, under different auspices, in 
1907. 


Whether Bayard approached Livingston and Smith on 
the question of voting for Aaron Burr and offered rewards 
for this change in allegiance, will not, it appears, be answered 


completely. The evidence (or lack of it) precludes any abso- 
lute proof. 


Thus, the three charges—against Burr, Jefferson, and 
Bayard—are all seen to be specious and fallacious. The first 
derives from Burr’s shadowy character; the second from a 
misinterpretation of Samuel Smith’s language; the third, 


probably, from a misunderstanding by Jefferson of the many 
rumors of the day. 
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N extensive collection of manuscripts, furnishings, portraits, and per- 
A sonalia of members of the Read and Ross families of Delaware has 
been presented to the Society through the generosity of Colonel George 
Ross Rede, now of San Antonio, Texas, a direct descendant of George Read, 
the Signer, and of a lineage in which Redes married Reads. The more than two 
hundred eighty items of manuscript consist of family deeds of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries concerning property in Delaware and Maryland, 
business papers, family letters, and correspondence with such public figures 
as Thomas Jefferson, Albert Gallatin, James Madison, Benjamin H. Latrobe, 
John Dickinson, Caesar A. Rodney, Gunning Bedford, Jr., Thomas Clayton, 
Kensey Johns, and James A. Bayard, among others. In chronological order 
the collection contains genealogical notes pertaining to the English and Irish 
ancestors of the Rosses and Reads, papers of George Read, Sr. (1733-98) ; his 
son, George, Jr. (1765-1836) ; and the descendants of the latter, including 
William T. Read (1792-1873), the author of the Life of George Read. 


Some items of note are the following: a letter, dated May 11, 1776, from 
the Committee of Safety for Pennsylvania to the Committee for the Lower 
Counties in regard to the exchange of prisoners; a letter of Captain Richard 
Howell to Read, August 5, 1776, protesting that promotion in the army 
should be by merit, not influence; a plea of March 18, 1789, from eight sena- 
tors at New York to Read to attend the Congress: “Your presence is indispensi- 
bly necessary”; a Jefferson letter of November 10, 1793, concerning the dis- 
tance at sea at which American commerce would be protected from capture 
off our coast; other letters pertaining to the French and English wars on 
American commerce; and among family letters, a 1798 list of furnishings in 
the Read estate, and letters, 1803-5, relating to the building of the George 
Read, Jr., house on the Strand. A rare pamphlet was included, which, print- 
ed by James Adams in 1776, contains an extract from the minutes of the con- 
vention held at New Castle, August 27 to September 21, 1776, consisting of 
“A Declaration of Rights and Fundamental Rules of the Delaware State” 
and the Constitution, written by that convention. “Twenty-two small manu- 
script books contain sermons by George Ross and his son, Aeneas. 


The primary museum items of the collection are a highboy and lowboy, 
both belonging to the Signer, and, from the Ross family, a Chippendale arm- 
chair, known formerly as the John Ross chair, and a ball and claw dropleaf 
table. Among other paintings, are a portrait of George Read, Sr., painted in 
1860 by Thomas Sully after a much earlier one by Robert Edge Pine, one 
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of a woman in a blue dress, attributed by the donor to be a portrait by Pine, of 
Gertrude Ross, the wife of the Signer, and a painting of the latter’s house in 
New Castle. 


The Thomas Sully portrait of Colonel Samuel Boyer Davis, who com- 
manded the defense of Lewes in the War of 1812, is now hanging in the Old 
Town Hall on exhibition for twenty-five years, on loan to the Society by a 
descendant and namesake, of Dunlap, California. The six-by-eight-foot por- 
trait was commissioned by the state in 1819 but was subsequently refused, 
possibly because of its size. Against a seashore background, the figure stands 
at ease, resting his left arm on a convenient nearby rock, while his right, hold- 
ing a plumed hat, rests negligently on his hip. The dark uniform of the almost 
life-sized figure is lightened by touches of red in the sash, the brilliant white 
plumes of the hat, and a ruddy complexion. The general appearance of the 
painting bears out Sully’s dicta that “sober colors, employed in large pictures, 
produce great richness” and that it was “well to increase the beauty of the 
complexion and give the appearance of youth, as this in a measure compensated 
for [the lack in a painting of] the warmth of life and motion.” ‘The attack 
on Lewes appears symbolically in the left background: behind dramatic white 
lighting, a ship, attacking the rocky coast, may be dimly seen against the 
brooding stormy sky. One small flower rises from the sand at Davis’ feet. 
The portrait is signed “T. S. 1819” in the right hand corner and is described 
in Sully’s own catalog of paintings as No. 444, ordered by the Delaware leg- 
islature for five hundred dollars. 


A copy of a detail of the painting, the head and shoulders of the figure, 
which was made by T. J. Marsh, now hangs in the governor’s office in the 
Legislative Hall in Dover. 


Along with the portrait are displayed the engraved dress sword and the 
commission, both presented to Davis by the State of Delaware in honor of 
his defense of Lewes on April 6 and 7, 1813; accounts of the bombardment 
in the American Watchman; facsimiles of the exchange of correspondence be- 
tween Davis and the British commander; and samples of grape shot and can- 
non balls fired by the British on the Delaware coast. 


One of the three mante! clocks known to have been made by the Wil- 
mington clockmaker, George Jones (1784-1867), has been presented to the 
Historical Society by Mrs. John A. Underwood, of Philadelphia, in behalf 
of her late husband, a grandson of the clockmaker. Of these three mantel 
clocks, one was destroyed by fire. The clock presented by Mrs. Underwood 
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has a brass handle on the top, a painted dial with applied cherubs’ heads, heart 
and circle hands, and a case of mahogany veneer. 


The use of newspapers, as every investigator knows, is indispensable for 
effective historical research. Particularly is this true for scrutiny of the fed- 
eral period in Delaware history when, newspapers and private records were 
few in number, and many official papers have not survived. Research facili- 
ties in Delawareana are being expanded in the library of the Society by a project 
to acquire microfile copies of all of the extant Delaware newspapers which 
were published up to and including 1820. These include the rare issues of 
such newspapers as the Delaware Gazette, American Watchman, Mirror of 
the Times, the Dover Constitutionalist, and others. Among the libraries 
which are co-operating with the Society are the following: American An- 
tiquarian, Harvard College, Yale University, Pennsylvania Historical, Li- 
brary of Congress, New York Public, New-York Historical, Philadelphia 
Free, and Mr. Henry Young, of Elkton, Maryland. The single exception 
to this general rule of inclusion are certain issues of Delaware newspapers 
which are available to the researcher in Wilmington in the Wilmington In- 
stitute Free Library. The Society will appreciate any information, which the 
readers of this journal can offer, of the existence and location of Delaware 
newspapers for this period, which are in private libraries. 


The Library has also acquired microfile copies of the manuscript federal 
census records of Delaware for 1800 and 1830 in the Library of Congress. 
The listing for the former year contains an index of places—including towns, 
necks, and forests—in the three counties, a list of the names of the heads of 
families and the number in each distributed according to age group and sex, 
along with the number of free and slave negroes in each household. The 1800 
census records, for example, that there were fourteen houses near Frederica, 
twenty-six at Cantwell’s Bridge, and thirty at Newark; Wilmington had 535 
houses and 4066 people, while in Dover there were 575 persons in 100 houses. 
The census of 1830, in two volumes, includes, in addition to the itemization 
of the 1800 census, the numbers of those with physical disabilities. These 
microfilm copies widen farther the historical and genealogical horizons of 
the Society’s library, for the 1800 census, though not the first taken in the 
state, is the first recorded federal census for Delaware still in existence. The 
manuscript books of the 1790 census have been lost, and such data must be 


compiled from other-sources. 


The Honorable Robert H. Richards, first vice-president of the Historical 
‘Society, a former attorney general of Delaware, and past president of the 
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Delaware Bar Association, died in Wilmington, August 27, 1951. While the 
Society will miss sorely his interest and activities in its behalf, it is indicative 
of his concern for the Society that he bequeathed to it, through his son, 
Robert H. Richards, Jr., certain works from his own collections, pertaining 
particularly to the law in Delaware. Some of the items include Biographica 
Americana, or a Historical and Critical Account of the Lives, Actions, and 
Writings, of the Most Distinguished Persons in North America..., by Ben- 
jamin F. French, published in 1825, which contains biographies of John Dick- 
inson and George Read, among others; the Debates of the constitutional con- 
ventions of 1831 and 1853; and the two-volume work of Lorenzo Sabine, 
Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolution. While Sabine 
confessed no knowledge of the political condition of Delaware, nevertheless, 
his sketches contain biographies of many loyalists of the State. 


The rarest work in the collection is Sampson [sic] Against the Philistines, 
published in 1805 by William Duane, the editor of the Philadelphia Aurora 
and an active participant in Democratic-Republican politics in the Federal 
Period. The work is by Jesse Higgins, of St. George’s Hundred, a friend of 
Caesar A. Rodney, who described the author to Duane as “extraordinary ... 
more than a match for Bayard .. . a man of virtue and intellectual power.” In 
Higgins’ work, which is a plea for the use of arbitration between adversaries 
rather than litigation before a jury, he referred to a Delaware case in the pre- 
vious spring term (1803?) in which aftér two juries had been successively 
drawn one day, the counsel declared to the court that “they were too difficult for 
a jury ... that they had agreed to select three jurors from the twelve .. . to 
adjust and report . . . which was accordingly done, and the reports so made 
up in the tavern, were received during the term, in lieu of the verdicts! 
Surely,” concluded Higgins, “this must have been a proud day to the friends 
of arbitration, who are said to be numerous in Delaware state.” In a letter 
of Higgins to Rodney, dated January 21, 1801, in the manuscript collections 
of the Society, he reveals why, despite his friendships with many noted Del- 
aware lawyers, he conceived a strong antagonism to the law: “I appear of 
late, singled out for destruction. Sheriff [Joseph] Israel had advertisements 
struck before he even informed me of his having the writ ... I ask but fair 
Play or Justice, and justice I will have, cost what it may.” 


An elaborately illuminated manuscript choral book has been added to the 
Society’s collection of music books by a bequest of the late Miss Adelaide E. 
Baer, of Camden, New Jersey, who, in turn, had received the manuscript book 
from Mrs. Cornelia D, Jester Alrich, of Wilmington (1844-1927). Fifty- 
three pages of the book are filled with annotations, musical staffs highly dec- 
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orated by both real and imaginary birds and beasts, and stiff primitive por- 
traits of men and stylized faces, peering around elaborate letters and flowery 
sprays. A three-quarter figure drawing of Frederick the Great is amusingly 
decorated with a Pennsylvania German hex sign to represent a medal of 
honor. 


The second page of the work reads: “Richard Hodgson, his Book 1787 
Made by Capt. Richd Ellis.” A Captain Richard Ellis of the Revolutionary 
Delaware troops, whose company was a part of Colonel Richard Cantwell’s 
battalion, was one of only two companies which marched in 1777 to the Elk 
and thus became eligible to draw on the bounty of four thousand dollars ad- 
vanced by President McKinly. This Captain Ellis left the Delaware troops 
in 1778 for Maryland, and annotations in the endpapers contain references 
to Maryland. Adding to the puzzle of its origin, the only Richard Hodgson 
in the published records of the Maryland census of 1790 is one of Bohemia 
Manor Hundred, a man of sufficient property to make plausible the commis- 
sion of such a work. Whether or not the revolutionary captain and the artist 
are the same, the book was in the possession of Mrs. Alrich’s husband, Charles 
W. (1833-1901), who was a descendant of Wessell Alrichs, the Delaware 
silversmith, and Peter, the nephew of Jacob, director of the Dutch colony of 
New Amstel. 


A memorandum by Miss Maria S. Thomson in February, 1866, which 
has been presented by Mrs. Christopher L. Ward, records her interview with 
General Robert E. Lee upon his first visit to Washington, D. C., after the 
surrender of the Confederacy. The occasion was Lee’s wish to thank Miss 
Thomson for her ministrations to the sick and wounded during the war. In 
the assembled group he “cut for me a lock of his hair,” an act which illumin- 
ates the social customs of the period. 


Miss Thomson’s activities were a part of the efforts by Delawareans dur- 
ing the war to supplement the medical administration of the army by civilian 
contributions, both to Confederate prisoners and Union forces. One means 
to raise money for such activities was the sanitary fair, such as the one held 
in Philadelphia in the summer of 1864. The Delaware Gazette, July 1, 1864, 
reported that Delaware’s contribution to that Fair was estimated to be $30,000. 


The value of Miss Thomson’s work is exemplified by a letter of Major 
Robert Andrews, of the Second Delaware Regiment, dated September 8, 
1862, a draft of which was presented the Society by James T. Ward, of Wil- 
mington. Major Andrews, in his address to Secretary of War E. M. Stanton, 
described, in recounting his experiences in the withdrawal from Fair Oaks, Vir- 
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ginia, in 1862, the woeful lack of care of Union forces: “T recd no medical 
attendance whatever & was suffering severely from the effects of the [typhoid] 
fever .... 1 called several Surgeons to the place where I was lying on the 
ground and... they said there was no medical stores with them as they had 
been destroyed.” A letter to the editor of the Delaware Gazette from a vol- 
unteer of the Second Regiment, written at the Fair Oak Station, underlines 
Andrews’ sufferings and the need for such assistance as Miss Thomson’s. 
The withdrawal from White House was. “through these awful awful roads 
... Men gave out and sunk by the side exhausted . . . we have been sleeping 
in the mud and water for two weeks... since . . . Baltimore [the diet has 
been] ... salt meat and hard crackers [which were] green with mould and 
quite musty .. . coffee in a tin cup... pretty well covered with dust and ash- 
es, and small pieces of leaves ... This is our diet . . . for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper ... I suppose we must grin and bear it.”’ E 


A history of the contributions of Delaware and its citizens to World 
War II, authorized by an act of the state legislature in 1951, is now being 
compiled by a staff under the editorship of Mr. William H. Conner, former 
managing editor of the Sunday Star (Wilmington). The history will be based 
primarily on the materials—clippings, pamphlets, photographs, and sound 
recordings—which were collected by the Public Archives Commission during 
and after the war. 


The effects of transportation changes on the economics and society of 
the Delmarva peninsula proved to be a stimulating topic for the conference 
held by the Institute of Delaware History and Culture on the campus of the 
University of Delaware, December 1, 1951. Mr. Leon deValinger, Jr., 
State Archivist, reviewed the historical changes in transportation from the 
time of the Swedish sloop to the railroad and highway era and the concomitant 
social changes. A panel discussion of the effects of recent changes included 
state and county officials from both Maryland and Delaware. 


The Methodist Historical Society met October 11 at Barratt’s Chapel 
for an address by the Reverend William O. Hackett concerning the claim 
that Delaware is the first state in American Methodism. 


“Hampton,” for more than a century and a half the home of the Ridgely 
family in Baltimore County, Maryland, has been partly furnished and the 
gardens somewhat restored to their original state by the custodian, the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of Maryland Antiquities. Mr. John H. Scarff 
secretary, has requested that members of this Society visit the house, ae ea 
was the home of a family with so many ties to central Delaware. It is situated 
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about two miles on the Dulaney valley road from Towson, and ten miles 
from Baltimore, and is open every day except Monday. 


The index of Volume II of Delaware History has been completed and 
mailed to those members of the Society who have copies of that volume. The 
index of the following volume, 1948-1949, will go to press shortly. 


The Historical Society is extremely grateful to those members who 
contributed out-of-print copies of the magazine for those libraries and scholars 
who otherwise would lack certain issues. Nevertheless, some issues are 
still lacking, and all members of the Society, who are not using or do not wish 
to preserve their copies of Delaware History, are again requested to contribute 
the following: Vol. I, No. 1 (January, 1946) ; Vol. II, Nos. 1 and 2 (March, 
September, 1947); Vol. III, Nos. 2 and 3 (September, 1948, and March, 
1949) ; and Vol. IV, No. 1 (March, 1950). However, one early issue which 
is available for sale, Vol. I, No. 2, contains a collection of correspondence of 
Caesar Rodney which does not appear in Ryden’s Letters. 


New PUBLICATIONS OF DELAWARE INTEREST 


The second volume of a three-volume series, 4 Calendar of Ridgely Fam- 
ily Letters, 1742-1899, in the Delaware State Archives, published in 1951, 
continues to add appreciably to American social history by the presentation 
of the annals of the Ridgely family, long prominent in Delaware society and 
politics. The series is edited and compiled by Leon deValinger, Jr., and Vir- 
ginia E. Shaw, with family data supplied by Mrs. Henry Ridgely, and is be- 
ing published privately by some Ridgely descendants for the Public Archives 
Commission. “This volume contains the correspondence of Chancellor Nich- 
olas Ridgely, his brother, Henry M., and the latter’s large family, concern- 
ing primarily the period, 1792-1840, with a few letters of scattered later 
dates. Historical introductions, which account for one quarter of the volume, 
offer a multifaceted political, economic, and genealogical background for the 
letters themselves. The editors’ forewords discuss the constitution of 1790, 
which the chancellor helped to frame, and the population trends of the state, 
1790-1830; offer a brief history of Sussex County, the revolution in transpor- 
tation and communication on the peninsula, and the agricultural conditions 
in Kent and Sussex counties; and treat at length American national life in 
1800 as contrasted with that in 1850. Although the letters touch only sug- 
gestively on Delaware politics, Nicholas Ridgely, a Federalist, correctly eval- 
uated February 22, 1815, the Articles of Peace to be “a mere Pacification,” 
which settled no basic issues, although he believed the recent victories would 
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enhance American prestige and prophesied scornfully, concerning his political 
opponents, that James Monroe would “probably be elevated to the Presidency 
for his mighty Services.” 


That Delaware was one of the first fifteen states to make and publish a 
geological survey is pointed out by Paul H. Price in his article, “The Evolu- 
tion of the State Geological Survey,” published in the October, 1951, issue of 
West Virginia History (Vol. XIII, pp. 20-32). James C. Booth, the state 
geologist, who compiled the survey, believed that his investigations would help 
arrest the general agricultural decline in Delaware in population and wealth. 
The survey was directed toward the discovery of possible fertilizers and iron 
ore and was published in 1841 as the Memoir of the Geological Survey of the 
State of Delaware. 


College students during the 1850s were not closeted from the issues and 
political problems of their times, if the diary of a student at Delaware College, 
1853-54, serves as an example. The diary of Joseph Cleaver, Jr., was edited 
by William D. Lewis for the twenty-fourth volume of Delaware Notes, pub- 
lished by the University of Delaware in 1951. Other articles of general Del- 
aware interest to be found in the same volume are “Two Finnish Scholars 
[Peter Schaefer and Peter Kalm] in America,” by Ernest J. Moyne, and ‘“The 
Poultry Industry in Delaware during the Last Fifty Years (1900-1950),” 
by A. E. Tomhave. 


The London press in 1682 noted that farthings in the Delaware river 
colonies were going current for twice their value so cramped was the Penn- 
sylvania colony for currency, according to Henry J. Cadbury’s collection of 
“Early References to Pennsylvania in the London Press,” in the April, 1951, 
issue of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (Vol. LXXV, 
pp. 147-58). Miss Elizabeth Cometti in her article, “The Civil Servants of 
the Revolutionary Period,” pages 159-69 in the same issue of the Magazine, 
describes the governmental staff during the Revolution as self-sacrificing 
novices: “What, then, must have been the dilemma of the delegates of Penn- 
sylvania and of Delaware with their pittance of 30s. or $4, and 20s. or $2 
2/3, per day.” 


Food shortages, as well as financial ones, however, harassed the Revolu- 
tionary army, as Harold T. Pinkett notes in his article, “Maryland as a 
Source of Food Supplies during the American Revolution,” which was pub- 
lished in the September, 1951, issue of the Maryland Historical Magazine 
(Vol. XLVI, pp. 157-72). In 1779 during a food embargo, Congress re- 
quested Delaware, along with other states, to allow the export of one thousand 
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bushels of corn for the relief of the suffering Bermudans. In return, the Ber- 
mudans sent to the new states a shipment of one thousand bushels of salt which 
facilitated procuring an adequate supply of meat, dependent as it was on the 
salt supply for safe storage. 


Revolutionary military information concerning Delaware is also to be 
found in the Calendar of Maryland State Papers, No. 4, The Red Books, 
published by the Hall of Records Commission, No. 7, in 1950. Among the 
Delaware items calendared in this volume are letters, one of which, dated 
May 16, 1778, contains extracts from a letter found on a ship wrecked off 
Cape Henlopen, and a second, dated April 21, 1780, records that the British 
operations in the Chesapeake necessitated the request for Maryland wagons 
to transport the Delaware regiment and the Maryland line for the march to 


the South. 


The connections with Delaware of Hugh Knox, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, ““The Man Who Discovered Hamilton,” are described by Broadus 
Mitchell in the April, 1951, issue of the Proceedings of the New Jersey His- 
torical Society (Vol. LX, pp. 88-114). Knox, originally from the Danish 
Virgin Islands, prepared the way for Alexander Hamilton’s move to the con- 
tinent by writing letters to his friends, among them, Francis Alison, of New- 
ark Academy, who had, earlier, in turn, written in behalf of Knox to the 
Reverend John Rodgers, minister of the churches of St. George’s and Middle- 
town. Mr. Mitchell recounts the anecdote of Knox’ parody of a sermon by 
Rodgers and his subsequent conversion in the tavern of David Witherspoon 


in Middletown. 


During the dependence of Delawareans upon Philadelphia newspapers, 
one of them, the Pennsylvania Mercury, published, April 7, 1775, the first 
issue to be printed from type manufactured in America. Harry B. Weiss 
also describes the Philadelphia trades in his ‘“IType Founders, Copperplate 
Printers, Stereotypers in Early New York City,” which was published in the 
October, 1951, issue of the Bulletin of the New York Public Library (Vol. 
LV, pp. 471-83). 


The Sussex Archaeological Association has published in its November, 
1951, issue of the Archeolog an illustrated résumé of the investigations at the 
site of the old house in Pilottown, Lewes, Delaware. Some bottle fragments 
are typical of the seventeenth century (c. 1630-50), and fragments of a slip- 
decorated redware pudding dish appear to be native American pottery, but 
until a complete study is made of the ceramics of the Delaware valley, ascrip- 
tion of the fragments is not possible. Under the brick footing of the old 
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house, which did not remain long after 1750, were found older pieces of 
mortar, indicating that an even older house had been burned on the site. Al- 
though the house site is located on land which was once owned by Hermanus 
Wiltbanck, who, incidentally, was one of the settlers of Lewes in 1673, the 
house has not yet been proved to be his. 


The 1804 survey of New Castle under the direction of Benjamin H. 
Latrobe, an architect of the Capitol in Washington, D. C., was based in 
large part upon field work done by William Strickland. Agnes Addison 
Gilchrist, in her biography of Strickland, published in 1950 by the University 
of Pennsylvania Press, refers to a letter in which Latrobe requested Strick- 
land to collect the twenty-five dollars due him on the survey. Among Strick- 
land’s engineering feats were the Delaware breakwater, a survey for the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal, and a survey (1835) for the proposed Wil- 
mington and Susquehanna railroad. 


A bibliography of United States Atlases has been compiled by Mrs. Clara 
Egli LeGear and published in 1950 by the Library of Congress. Delaware 
and Wilmington maps are to be found not only in their proper geographical 
sections but also in the national atlases listed, as well as those of other states. 


The two-volume history by Marshall B. Davidson, Life in America, 
was published by the Houghton Mifflin Company in 1951 in association with 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Delawareans will be particularly inter- 
ested in Oliver Evans’ plan for a grist mill (1783) which anticipated almost 
all the integrated mechanical handling devices common to mass production. 
His prophecy of steam drawn carriages is quoted by Davidson from a letter 


to Mrs. Charles Ridgely, of Dover, May 29, 1797. 


Violet Barbour’s monograph, Capitalism in Amsterdam in the Seven- 
teenth Century, published by the Johns Hopkins University Press in 1950 as 
No. 1 of Series LXV of the Studies in Historical and Political Science, con- 
tains information concerning the commercial background of that Dutch city 
which helps explain why the colony of New Amstel on the Delaware inter- 
ested the Dutch. Miss Barbour includes the opinion of the minority among 
the Dutch burghers who urged the direction of capital resources toward over- 
seas settlement rather than to European investments. ‘The activities of the 
Dutch West India Company, William Usselinx, and others along the Del- 
aware River are described, but unfortunately for both the Dutch and New 
Amstel, “The great merchant houses preferred an empire of trade, snug 
monopolies, and the expectation of quick profits to the unpredictable, uncol- 
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lectible returns from colonization.” The resultant lack of sufficient support 
for colonial officers made possible the capture of New Amstel by the English. 


Among portraits owned by Delawareans are some by the artist sometimes 
called the ‘‘mysterious William Williams.” That he was the brother-in-law 
of the artist John Mare and the father of William (Joseph) Williams is 
supported by evidence offered by Miss’ Helen Burr Smith in the October, 
1951, issue of the New-York Historical Society Quarterly (Vol. XX XV, pp. 
355-99). 


The Quaker marriage certificate, the only survival of the Puritan mar- 
riage form, and its evolution during the last three centuries is the subject of 
an essay by William Wistar Comfort in the autumn number (Vol. XL, No. 
2, pp. 67-80) of the Bulletin of the Friends Historical Association... The 
Historical Society of Delaware has in its manuscript collections a few cer- 
tificates of members of eighteenth and nineteenth century Wilmington fam- 
ilies of Friends. 


The biography of Stephen Collins Foster by Harvey B. Gaul, entitled 
“The Minstrel of the Alleghenies,” is appearing as a series of chapters in the 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, beginning with Volume XXXIV, 
pages 1-22. The author refers to the visit of Foster’s mother, Eliza Clayland 
Tomlinson, of Wilmington, to her aunt, Mrs. Oliver Evans, the wife of the 
famous engineer, during which Miss Tomlinson first met William, her fu- 
ture husband. Some genealogical data concerning the Claylands of the 
Eastern Shore and the Tomlinsons of Maryland and Delaware are included 
in the early chapters. 


The Pennocks of Primitive Hall, written by George Valentine Massey 
tor the Chester County Historical Society of West Chester, contains genealog- 
ical information for certain Delaware families, among them, the Bailey, Can- 
by, Bennetts, Janney, Marshall, Mendenhall, and Tatnall families. The 
wide variety of original sources consulted by the author is indicated in the 
careful and extensive footnotes. A name index adds to the work’s usefulness. 


One of the first genealogists to have his work published on microfilm, 
Mr. Massey has published two works in that medium, totaling three reels of 
film. The first, “To Lawland’s Ghost We Turn,” is a narrative of the 
Heverins; the second contains excerpts from the following family genealogies: 
deRapelje, Remson, VanderBuck, Swain, Clark, Clayton, Morgan, Boyce, 
Naudain, Steel, and Stockton. 


Mr. Massey has also published in the January, 1952, issue of the New 
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England Historical and Genealogical Register (Vol. CVI, pp. 38-50), an 
expanded version of his study, “Priscilla Kitchen, Quakeress, of Salem, Mass., 
and Kent County, Del., and Her Family,” which appeared earlier in ab- 
breviated form in the spring, 1951, issue of Delaware Cavalcade. Genealogical 
data, from unpublished and official sources, is offered for such Delaware fami- 
lies as the Hunns, Laytons, Harringtons, and Rodneys. 


Genealogical information pertaining to the Bradford family, containing 
among others, Moses Bradford, the editor of the Delaware Gazette during 
the nineteenth century, is contained in Mrs. Ruth Gardiner Hall’s first volume, 
privately printed in 1951, of a projected two-volume series, Descendants of 
Governor William Bradford. The first volume comprises the first seven gen- 
erations of the family. 


Other Delaware families, including the Sharples, Lewis, Pyle, Pen- 
nock, Mendenhall, and Pennells, are included in Roger Lee Heacock’s 
Ancestors of Charles Clement Heacock, 1851-1914, as they relate to the sub- 
ject of the biography, which was published privately in 1950. 


The exhibition of Delawareana by the Library of Congress, in honor of 
the tercentenary of the founding of New Castle by the Dutch, was held from 
June 1 to October 31, 1951. <A catalog of the exhibits of rare books, manu- 
scripts, maps, photographs, and drawings has been published by the Library 
under the title, Old New Castle and Modern Delaware (Washington, 1951). 
In addition to the catalog of entries is included a concise history of the town, 
“The New Castle Tercentenary,” an address by Dr. John Munroe at the open- 
ing ceremony. 


The October, 1951, issue of the Delaware Folklore Bulletin contains a 
brief history by H. Lloyd Jones, Jr., of the landings on Duck Creek, both 
those at Smyrna and at the private wharves of the farmers. ‘“Skilpots,” by An- 
thony Higgins, in the same number, is a common Delaware name for a kind 
of terrapin and a word which has never been lost to use since Swedish days. 
According to Miss Edith Broman, of Rehoboth, the word is only slightly 
different in pronunciation from the Swedish word “‘skilpadde,” or turtle. 


The Delaware State Museum published in October, 1951, its first num- 
ber of the Museum News, a four-page mimeographed announcement of pres- 
ent and future exhibits. Mr. Kenneth M. Wilson, of Merchantville, New 
Jersey, has been appointed curator. The Historical Society is assisting the 
Museum by extended temporary loans of various collections for the projected 
exhibition at the Museum of early arts and crafts in Delaware. 


